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EDITORIAL 
THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MINDS OF MEN 


In a divided world that is struggling to capture the minds of men, 
the razor-edged tools of communication have been honed to a new sharp- 
ness. The line between propaganda and education blurs as mass mediums 
of communication bear down upon the man in the street. Never before 
in our history has it been so important to understand the powerful in- 
fluence, both for good and for evil, of these forces. 

Whether in advertising or in politics, the average citizen is subjected 
to such a barrage of dramatic appeals that he is often so confused and 
bewildered as to know not the reasons for his decisions and actions. A 
deep sense of frustration engulfs him as he struggles to separate fact from 
fancy and to find a sound basis for forming his opinions and guiding his 
behavior in public and private affairs. The situation which daily confronts 
him as he reads his morning newspaper, listens to the radio on his way to 
work, and watches the television show or attends a movie in the evening, 
bears little resemblance to the conditions under which he was “educated” 
for communicative skills in the classrooms of his high school only a few 
years before when he was a young student. Will his son and daughter, 
now in their early teens, receive in their school a better preparation than 
he did for clear thinking, discriminating taste, and healthy emotional 
response to the glittering array of mass mediums of communication in 
which they too will soon be engulfed? 

Teaching the oncoming generation how to live successfully in an age 
of mass communication poses for the school new kinds of problems which 
will require fresh methods and materials of instruction. The area of the 
school curriculum known as “drama” contains relatively untouched re- 
sources of great promise. The dimensions of drama are as broad as life, 
and possess the same vivid reality and wholeness. Good drama is lifelike, 
a quality that should characterize all classrooms in today’s schools. The 
great teacher is a great actor. And for the learner, drama makes vivid 
the lesson. Role playing has therapeutic value for him too as well as 
developing his capacity for empathy, a commodity of desperately short 
supply in human affairs. 

For every teacher of every child and every subject in the secondary 
school, the drama offers a new resource for vitalizing instruction, to the 
end that the struggle for the minds of men will be won by the forces of 
good rather than of evil, of straight rather than crooked thinking, and of 
the emotions of generosity and love rather than of hate and avarice. These 
are the reasons for a symposium this month on Dramatic Techniques for 
Developing American Citizens. 


R.N.B. 





Pupil Reaction to Family Life Education 


By CALVIN R. BENEFIEL and HELEN U. ZIMNAVODA 


The Audubon Plan for Family Life 
Education has been developed under 
the inspired leadership of Mr. Cedric 
Stannard, the principal of Audubon 
Junior High School. The program has 
been in operation for four years with 
the approval of parents and community 
leaders of the neighborhood." 

In planning the school-wide program, 
Mr. Stannard enlisted the co-operation 
of the faculty of the school. All depart- 
ments contribute toward “Education 
for better home and family living.” 
Thus, the homemaking department 
stresses home management, better 
grooming and child care; mathematics 
brings out budgeting and consumer ed- 
ucation, as well as preparation of in- 
come tax returns; the boys’ physical 
education department stresses personal 
hygiene and relief from common ado- 
lescent anxieties regarding differences 
in the rate of sexual maturation, de- 
velopment of external genitalia, noctur- 
nal emission and masturbation; the 
girls’ physical education program in- 
cludes group discussions and confer- 
ences with individual girls regarding the 
subject of sexual maturation and men- 
struation, with emphasis placed on 
wholesome attitudes toward sex. So- 
cial studies and English classes offer 
numerous opportunities for group 
thinking and discussions of the family 
as the basic unit of society and the ef- 
fect of stable families on children. 
Classes discuss juvenile delinquency as 
well as personal problems such as (1) 
overcoming adolescent shyness, (2) 
learning to make social adjustments, 
(3) gaining insight into human relation- 
ship. The music department utilizes the 
problems of pubescence and adolescence 
using the change of voice as a point of 

1Cedric Stannard, ‘‘Co-operative Planning for 


Family life,” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Vol. 25, No. 1, January 1950, p. 29. 





e The education of young men and 
women for their responsibilities as mem- 
bers of their present and future families 
is coming to be recognized as fundamental 
in secondary education. Although at 
times, the program runs into community 
difficulties, the overwhelming support 
given by parents and pupils is the typical 
reaction, especially when a competent fac- 
ulty plans carefully. The reactions of 
pupils to a program is presented by Calvin 
R. Benefiel and Helen U. Zimnavoda who 
are members of the faculty of Audubon 
Junior High School in Los Angeles. 





departure. The aim of the coeduca- 
tional classes is to cultivate tolerance 
of others and patience with oneself, to 
help youngsters to minimize self-con- 
sciousness and gain poise and self-con- 
fidence. The program stresses mutual 
family enjoyment in leisure time ac- 
tivities by arranging various musical 
programs that are of interest to all 
members of the family. 

The science department developed a 
continuous unit of development and re- 
production of living organisms. Start- 
ing with pupils’ experiences with ani- 
mals and plants around their own gar- 
dens and homes, the concepts and basic 
facts of reproduction are gradually de- 
veloped. In the eighth grade the unit 
Our Bodies and How They Work is 
closely related to the unit Ourselves and 
How We Grow Up, with emphasis 
placed on Better Ways of Growing Up, 
and Getiing Along With Myself and 
My Family. Students learn the basic 
physiological facts in their relationship 
to the emotional development and con- 
trol of one’s behavior, understanding of 
tensions and emotional stresses that 
emerge in adolescence, and deeper in- 
sight into one’s own feelings. The study 
of the functioning of the body is ap- 
proached from the point of view of 
better physical and mental health. Stu- 
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dents read and discuss in coeducational 
classes the facts of human reproduction, 
heredity, fertilization, prenatal develop- 
ment, birth, infancy, childhood, adoles- 
cence and achieving a harmonious emo- 
tional maturity. 

In ninth grade science the unit on 
health includes social implications of 
heredity and communicable diseases, in- 
cluding venereal diseases. Discussions 
led by the teacher emphasize the use of 
scientific vocabulary thus enabling stu- 
dents to speak objectively and unemo- 
tionally about sex problems. 

The parents were presented the 
Audubon plan at a P.T.A. meeting at- 
tended by a large number in October 
1949.2 At that time Dr. Ralph Eckert 
stressed the needs for an adequate pro- 
gram. The Oregon film, Human 
Growth, was shown. As previously re- 
ported a questionnaire was passed. Two 
hundred seventy-five received the ques- 
tionnaire ; two hundred seventy-four, or 
99.8 percent approved the showing of 
the film, Human Growth, to the Junior 
High School students. 

During subsequent semesters, a let- 
ter was sent home before the film was 
to be shown to the students. Every 
student was required to have the letter 
signed by his parent or guardian in- 
dicating approval for the child to see 
the film, Human Growth. The af- 
firmative response has been overwhelm- 
ing as indicated in the figures below: 


Yes 


Spring 536 
Fall 274 
Spring 73 
| ERR 1950 375 
i 1951 338 
515 

444 


_ | ee eee 2,555 


In June 1951, at the end of the fourth 
year of the program, the staff felt the 
need of an evaluation of students’ re- 
actions. A questionnaire was submitted 
to all the students in the eighth and 


sl mr ecoon 2 


2 Jbid., p. 31. 


ninth grades of the science classes. Two 
hundred thirty-two students were asked 
to write frankly and at length. Teach- 
ers explained that the students were 
thus helping to improve the program 
for future classes. 

The results of the questionnaire were : 

Question one, “How Were You 
Helped Personally by This Unit?” 
showed that a majority of the students 
(90.51 percent) felt that the family life 
education course had helped them; 
27 .58 percent were benefited generally 
and 62.93 percent were aided in special 
subjects. Only 4.74 percent of the stu- 
dents obtained no help from the course. 
The remaining percentage, 4.73 per- 
cent, included those who did not answer 
the question and those who replied ir- 
relevantly. 

Question two, “What Topics Would 
You Have Liked to Discuss More?” 
revealed that teen-age problems and 
growth and development were the two 
subjects about which the students 
(56.39 percent) expressed the desire 
for more information. No change in 
the program was requested by 14.81 
percent. No answer and unrelated 
answers accounted for 4.37 percent. 
The remaining percentage, 29.39, re- 
quested more information on specific 
subjects. 

Question three, “What Subjects 
Should Have Been Left Out?” dis- 
closed that 78.52 percent of the stu- 
dents felt that no subject should have 
been left oui of the family life program. 
Only 9.43 percent of the students did 
not answer the question or answered 
irrelevantly. Eight specific topics ac- 
counted for 11.95 percent of the total. 

Question four, “What Topics Would 
You Have Liked to Discuss in Separate 
Groups?” concluded that the majority 
of the students (70.20 percent) felt that 
the classes should not be segregated for 
the study of family life education. This 
large percentage would indicate that 
the teen-age student felt no discomfort 
in this class; 8.82 percent felt they 
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would rather discuss growth and repro- 
duction in separate classes while 8.82 
percent did not answer the question. 
Segregation of classes for the study of 
teen-age problems was recommended 
by 5.04 percent. The remaining 6.72 
percent was divided between nine sepa- 
rate subjects that the students would 
prefer to discuss in segregated groups. 

The answers to question five, “If 
You Were to Change the Program, 
What Suggestions for Improvement 
Would You Make?” indicated that a 
total percentage of 82.01 approved of 
the program generally. However, the 
questionnaire revealed that 36.83 per- 
cent recommended additional time al- 
lotted to the study of Family Life Edu- 
cation either in length of the course or 
in special subject study ; 44.81 percent 
of the students desired no change in the 
course of study. The remaining 18.12 
percent either did not answer the ques- 
tion, answered irrelevantly, or indicated 
a reduction of special subjects, or indi- 
cated additions to the unit. 


Some conclusions concerning the re- 


actions of pupils to the unit in Family 

Life Education are presented : 

1. Teen-agers want to know more about 
their own physical development and 
the effect this has upon their be- 
havior. 

2. Adolescent boys and girls need more 
instruction in social skills especially 
in a happier adjustment with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. 

3. Segregation of boys and girls is not 
desired by junior high school young- 
sters in a unit on Family Life Edu- 
cation. 

4. More than three weeks time is needed 
to study Family Life and answer the 
questions of teen-age students. 

In the experience of Audubon Junior 
High School, the unit of Family Life 
Education is being well accepted by the 
students, the parents and the com- 
munity leaders. Nine semesters of 
teaching the unit proved conclusively 
that a well-organized program aids 
greatly in the emotional maturation of 
the teen-agers on the junior high school 
level. 





DEATH OF DR. HUXTABLE 
Dr. Zelma L. Huxtable, long-time member of the California Society of Secondary 


Education, died on May 27, 1953. 





SUMMER WORKSHOP REPORT—Continued from October 


The symposium for October 1953 featured a report of the summer 
workshops sponsored by the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators and the State Department of Education. The theme for 
these two meetings, one in Long Beach and the other in San Francisco, was : 
The Role of the Principal in Curriculum Development. The report in 
October included a statement of the background and planning for the con- 
ferences and several articles summarizing presentations by speakers at 
some of the general sessions of the workshops. The report continues this 
month with the processes of the meetings as portrayed by Professor Robin- 
son of San Francisco State College and summaries of the conclusions 
reached in the work groups, which were, in many ways, the heart of the 
meetings. Included also is the result of the follow-up planning conference 
and the recommendations made for continuing the program. At this time 
it can be reported that the State Representative Council of the Admin- 
istrator’s Association which met in Sacramento in late September unani- 
mously approved all of these recommendations. A roster of participants 
in the meetings is also provided. 


An Observer’s View of the Workshops 


By JOHN T. ROBINSON 


THE CONFERENCE PLAN 


The conference was designed to give the administrators attending max- 
imum opportunity to think and plan with others around practical problems 
of administering a forward-looking instructional program. For this reason, 
the bulk of conference time was utilized in five small discussion groups each 
focused on an important area of concern in curriculum planning. These 
discussion groups met for six two-hour sessions, with occasional total group 
meetings for reporting to each other the ideas developed in smaller groups. 

Several general sessions were planned to provide new dimensions from 
which problems in the several areas might be considered. One general meet- 
ing was concerned with final reports from each of the groups, with a gen- 
eral summary of the entire conference. The group formulated its recom: 
mendations to CASSA at that time. 


THE CONFERENCE METHOD 


Each of the five subgroups contained from twelve to fifteen members, 
including a leader, recorder, and two consultants. The recorders and lead- 
ers met the evening preceding the conference to plan together methods which 
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would assist the groups in identifying and analyzing problems and in pro- 
ceeding toward plans of action. 

A packet of working papers containing some preliminary analysis of 
problems in each of the areas and other pertinent curriculum materials was 
supplied to all group members of the two workshops by Dr. Robert N. Bush 
and his associates. These materials were used in different ways by different 
groups, some starting by reviewing the material, most using it as resource 
materials as the group proceeded in its work. 

Of course, various groups worked differently and at different rates, 
but most of the groups were slow to “get off the ground.” Time for partici- 
pants to get accustomed to each other, to orient themselves to the area of 
concern, and perhaps to explore how others viewed the problems took time, 
but proved later to be time well spent. This is pointed up by one leader’s 
comment : “In the beginning, we were fearful that the topic was delimited 
to the point that we would not have enough to talk about . . . but once we 
learned that everyone had a contribution to make to the thinking of the rest 
of the group, the interchange began and was so rapid at times that it was 
difficult to control.” 

The rhythm of work in the discussion groups differed considerably from 
one group to another. One group, for example, reported no low spots in 
its discussion but found difficulty at the end in taking time to “pull things 
together”—most people wanted to continue the discussion. This problem 
was resolved by the recorder and leader drawing together the notes and 
reporting the summary back to the group. One group member commented, 
“T didn’t realize we had reached so much agreement, but we certainly agreed 
on all of that.” In some groups, the recorder summarized at the beginning 
of each meeting; in at least one group summaries were even more frequent 
to ‘‘keep the direction clear.” Thus, the rhythm of work was paced to the 
wishes of the group, but in all cases where summaries were fed back, people 
commented that it was helpful both in setting the direction and in indicating 
progress. 

Special roles tended to disappear as the groups proceeded, and as people 
found new resources in each other. One leader commented ‘“‘what impressed 
me most was the fact that we soon lost our identity as leaders and resource 
people and became a group of people discussing a common problem. We 
found some of our greatest resources in the principals of our group.” In 
another, the group became aware of special interests and competencies in 
some of its members and used these to further the analysis of problems and 
to find practical solutions. Several groups utilized the experiences of their 

members in securing case material for analysis. 
_ The groups found common problems and concerns almost from the 
start, though often the individual concerns did not merge into a common 
goal during the first meeting. One group, for example, delimited its dis- 
cussion of problems in an area to one specific problem because “it happened 
to be the problem that was giving the group the most individual, specific 
and pressing headaches.” This occurred, however, after considerable ex- 
ploring of individual concerns during the first meeting. Another group 
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leader indicated the common concern of his group by saying “the almost 
complete agreement that we had in our group was something that I have 
seldom found in a four-day conference.” 

Agreement on problems and goals perhaps stimulated the group to look 
at differences in ways of reaching them. These differences were resolved 
and the groups found themselves in agreement on conclusions and recom- 
mendations. This agreement was sometimes so evident that one leader 
pointed out that “perhaps we needed some people who didn’t agree with us 
to evaluate what we were saying.” 

Morale during the conference was high. Conversations were continued 
at the coffee hour, and many people indicated that the conference had con- 
siderable meaning to them because they had been actively and personally 
involved. Perhaps the best evidence of the high morale of the conference 
at San Francisco was the two recommendations made to CASSA at the 
final conference session : 


1. That CASSA sponsor similar work conferences to provide oppor- 
tunities for thinking and planning together. 

2. That the curriculum committee of CASSA plan ways to extend the 
learnings and conclusions of these groups in their on-going program. 


Several points stand out as contributing to the success of the conference 
venture. First, the discussions were centered on the practical problems of 
the participants as they defined them in their first discussions ; second, the 
meetings were of sufficient length and continuity of personnel for problems 
to be explored and related to individual members’ concerns; third, groups 
were able to use the special competencies of all their members, not just those 
of “leaders” and “resource persons”; and, fourth, the centering of each 
group in a single problem area seemed to prevent the loss of very general 
discussions. 

While several group leaders said the written report does not convey the 
real work of the group and that maximum benefit accrues only to those who 
participated in the conference itself, the reports from the several groups 
are given here for whatever benefit they may be. 


THE Group REportTS 


The conferences at Long Beach and San Francisco followed the same 
general plan. The reports, therefore, of the groups have been combined 
by the leaders and recorders in the following summary. This was done for 
two reasons: first, in comparing the notes from the groups on the same 
topics, much overlapping existed as could be expected; and, second, each 
extended the discussion of the other so that a summary of both groups was 
more complete than either alone. 


THE CONFERENCE AS A WHOLE 


While the five discussion groups each centered on a particular problem 
in successfully administering a modern curriculum, some principles were 
stated again and again by different groups. 
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First, the development of an adequate educational program in the light 
of community and pupil needs is a primary responsibility of the principal. 
Many other duties interfere with the adequate discharge of this responsi- 
bility by the principal. The groups tried to find ways to overcome these 
obstacles and to learn ways to better use their time and competencies for 
curriculum development. 

Second, in a modern school, the principal alone cannot develop an ade- 
quate program of education, nor can individual teachers do so without 
reference to a total educational plan. Therefore, the principal must find 
ways for the professional staff to think and plan together for a total school 
program to meet the pupil’s educational needs. 

Third, the principal has the responsibility to bring to the attention. of 
the faculty for their use current research in curriculum development. 

Fourth, the principal needs to be aware of how people learn best and 
provide opportunities for himself and his staff to learn together, thereby 
strengthening the school program. 

Fifth, the administrator tends to set the morale of the school. Encour- 
agement to experiment, willingness to listen, granting recognition and sta- 
tus to curriculum efforts were mentioned again and again as responsibilities 
of the principal which he must personally discharge. 


REPORT OF GROUP I: “HOW CAN PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS FIND MORE TIME TO WORK ON 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT ?” 


Group I at each conference focused on the problem “How can principals 
and teachers find more time to work on curriculum development?” The 
following is the combined reports from the two conferences. 

The two groups pointed out that “curriculum” needs to be defined in 
terms the public can understand. The Long Beach group pointed out that: 

In order to find time to work on curriculum an adequate staff is desir- 
able. Teacher-pupil ratios such as 1 to 21, or 1 to 30, are not fully informa- 
tive because nonteaching counselors, librarians, deans, vice-principals, and 
attendance officers are often included in the figure. Therefore the actual 
class size and the number of daily teaching periods may be greater than the 
ratio might imply. Overloaded teachers are not likely to be willing partners 
with administrators in curriculum development for long. This is a problem 
which should be referred to CASSA for further study and action. 

The two groups agreed that curriculum development is a primary task 
of the principal. They pointed out that a careful job analysis would prob- 
ably reveal that the principal spent much time doing those things which could 
be delegated, leaving him free to give the necessary leadership to curriculum 
development. Both groups agreed that if the principal considered the de- 
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velopment of curriculum important he would free himself for this aspect of 
his job. 

The job of curriculum development was defined by the San Francisco 
group as: 


Developing goals for the school. 

b) Analyzing community and student needs. 
Planning appropriate courses. 
Locating and providing materials. 
Evaluating and planning for evaluation. 
Studying individual students. 


These activities can only be carried on if more people than the principal 
are actively involved. The groups suggested that as many faculty members 
be involved as possible, that the principal delegate as many curriculum ac- 
tivities as possible to groups and individuals, and that outside consultants 
and community resource people be utilized when the job demanded. 

Part of the problem was seen to be what the principal could do himself 
if he really considered curriculum development of primary importance. The 
San Francisco group called it “forcing the issue.” It said: 


“Experience has shown that time will not automatically be found for the 
principal to work on curriculum. The principal must force the schedule 
which will provide that time. 


“a) The principal must plan time for curriculum work by himself and 
his staff. (Many illustrations were provided for doing this. ) 

“b) The principal must plan some time to think by himself about the 
instructional program. 

“c) The principal should develop a plan for the year, in terms of things 
to do. 

“d) The principal must block out time, and see that nothing interferes 
with it, for classroom visitation. 

“e) The principal should get this time for curriculum into the calendar 
early and then attempt to have his secretary make specific appointments 
shortly in advance of each week’s activities, in order that this time will not 
go for other things.” 


The Long Beach group pointed out that the time for curriculum work 
will be found when curriculum development takes its proper place in the 
minds of the principal, the teacher, and the public. 

Several ways that the principal can make curriculum development im- 
portant were suggested : 


a) Visiting classes and teachers. 

b) Talking about the instructional program with teachers. 

c) Generating enthusiasm. 

d) Manipulating the day so that it is more convenient for working on 
curriculum. 

e) Freeing teachers at certain times to work on instructional problems. 
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f) Encouraging experimentation. 
g) Commending curriculum efforts on the part of individual staff mem- 
bers. 


The dangers of sudden curriculum change were pointed out. Other ways 
to insure successful curriculum development were suggested : 


a) The principal should set goals realistically in order that the first 
venture will not be a failure or, in other words, not bite off too 
much at one time. 

b) Set real problems for the staff to work on. 

c) Provide adequate places to meet and materials to use. 

d) Use workshops and inservice programs of various types, if useful. 

e) Work for active community acceptance and support of the program. 


The members of both the San Francisco and Long Beach groups made 
some agreements with each other. 

The San Francisco group agreed to plan its schedules for next year 
to provide time for curriculum leadership. Each member (1) will draft a 
plan for increased curriculum activity, (2) schedule time on his calendar for 
this work, and (3) keep a record of results to share with others. 

The Long Beach group agreed to experiment with the idea of forcing 
time into the daily schedule for curriculum work on the part of the principal. 
Emphasis will be placed on (1) class visitation and post-visitation confer- 
ences, (2) inservice training, (3) attempting to find ways to free teachers 
to work on curriculum, and (4) encouraging teachers to work on the im- 
provement of instruction. 

A meeting of this group will be held at Centennial High School in 
Compton at the close of the first quarter of the coming school year to ex- 
change notes on the experience of the members in finding time to work on 
curriculum. 

The following proposals for next steps were made: 


1. CASSA is urged to undertake a study to determine adequate teacher- 
pupil and administrator-pupil ratios- for secondary schools. Further, 
CASSA is urged to develop means by which these ratio recommendations 
are publicized to and understood by Boards of Education and the lay public. 
Overloaded administrators and teachers are not likely to be willing partners 
in improving instruction for long. This problem needs immediate attention. 

2. CASSA is urged to continue the program of curriculum conferences, 
begun this summer, and attempt to involve additional principals in this 
study. 

3. CASSA is urged to attempt to define the term “curriculum” in such 
manner that the public will understand its meaning and importance. 

4. All principals are urged to undertake a careful job analysis, in the 
attempt to find time for increased curriculum activity. 
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REPORT OF GROUP II: “HOW DOES THE PRINCIPAL 
WORK WITH HIS STAFF, HIS STUDENTS, AND 
HIS COMMUNITY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CURRICULUM?” 


Group II at each conference discussed “How does the principal work 
with his staff, his students, and his community in the development of the 
curriculum?” 

These groups agreed that the principal has the responsibility to co-ordi- 
nate all curriculum activities. They further pointed out that the principal 
must take time himself for personal development in this field to enable him 
to discharge his responsibilities effectively. Both the San Francisco and 
Long Beach groups made several specific suggestions for working with the 
staff, the students, and the community. 

W orking with Staff. The principal must make planned efforts to assure 
that : 


1. Faculty members understand, accept, and apply democratic ideals 
and practices. 

2. Faculty members study their own students with respect to such items 
as health, educational achievement, family backgrounds, and socioeconomic 
status. 

3. Faculty members organize for curriculum study on a co-operative 
basis which involves attention to articulation between levels, recognition of 
contributions by the noncertified staff, and open channels of communi- 
cation up and down between principal and committees as well as overcom- 
ing departmental insulation. 

4. The scope of the study includes the total breadth of the school pro- 
gram, both “curriculum” and “co-curriculum.” 

5. Provision of time, place, and facilities for faculty committees to 
maintain professional growth and to do curriculum study. 

6. Recognition of recommendations of faculty committees as deserv- 
ing serious consideration and adoption within the restrictions of the Edu- 
cation Code and the policies of the governing board of the district. 

7. Encouragement is given to the emergence of latent leadership among 
teachers, maintenance of morale of the group, and elimination of petty in- 
securities through administrative backing in initiating action research, 
making haste slowly. 

8. Pride in progress and achievement is balanced by recognition of the 
need for continuous follow-up, evaluation, and review of curricular prac- 
tices. 


9. Goals of curriculum study are identified, clarified, and accepted by 
participating faculty members. 


Devices usable by principals in this connection are: 


A. Faculty meetings without structured agenda that permit indications 
of faculty concern and interest to emerge. 
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B. Faculty committees responsible to study and report on specific limited 
problems. 
C. Formal and informal discussions with individual teachers on their 
particular problems. 
D. Inservice training of new and older teachers. 
E. Teacher visits within own school and other schools. 


F. Pre-session and post-session workshops as part of regular teacher 
duties. 


W orking with Students. 


1. The principal utilizes the student council as a whole or through its 
committees. 


2. The principal sees that student representatives are members of cur- 
riculum committees. 


3. Student opinion is sought as a guidepost to define student needs and 
concerns. 

4. Drop-out interviews at time of separation and follow-up to determine 
student difficulties with curriculum. 

5. Encouragement of students to evaluate and analyze curriculum prac- 
tices. 

6. Encouragement of student body leaders to report ideas gained from 
meetings with representative students from other schools. 


7. Follow-up of graduates who enter college and/or labor force to de- 
termine the suitability of their secondary school training. 


Working with Community. The principal has as resources : 


1. Already organized and established groups with potential contribu- 
tions to make and awareness of factors peculiar to the locality to advise 
faculty. 


2. The Parent-Teacher Associations and Mothers’ and Dads’ Clubs are 
specifically organized for and interested in the school program of instruc- 
tion. Despite possible lack of representation from all social groups, these 
can become a powerful ally in studying the instructional program with re- 
spect to student and community needs. 

3. Advisory groups assembled to assist in defining a specific program, 
as in vocational curriculums, have been proved to be essential and respon- 
sible. Representation of all community elements concerned must be ob- 
tained. 

4. Citizens’ Committees may be assisted by information obtained from 
the National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools. 

5. Common denominators for effectiveness of any and all citizen com- 
mittees are that they be co-operative but independent of administration and 
governing boards; representative of all segments of the community; and 
objective, fact-finding groups. 
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REPORT OF GROUP III: “WHAT TECHNIQUES ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR CURRICULUM EVALUATION ?” 


Group III at each conference concerned itself with the problem “What 
techniques are available for curriculum evaluation?” They agreed that each 
school system must evaluate its curriculum both in terms of the aims of edu- 
cation and the specific changes it seeks to bring about in boys and girls. 
Moreover, each school needs to gear its evaluation to both long-term and 
short-term goals. 

Two kinds of evaluation need to be considered: (1) evaluation of pupil 
growth toward specific goals and (2) evaluation of the total educational 
program in the light of educational aims and pupil and community needs. 

The following summary represents the techniques discussed. Several 
conclusions and recommendations follow. 


Objectives of Education Techniques of Evaluation Persons or Agencies Involved 
. Education for Self-real- . Observation 1. Administration 
ization a. Controlled a. Board of Education 
. For Human Relationship b. Non-controlled b. Local Administrators 
. For Economic Efficiency . Testing and Measurement 2. Teachers 
. For Civic Responsibility . Questionnaires 3. Consultants 
. Opinionnaires . Students 
. Follow-up Studies a. Present 
. Data Analysis b. Graduates 
. Anecdotal Records c. Drop-outs 
. Interviews . Classified Personnel 
. Group Discussions . Lay Groups 
. Check Lists a. Parents 
. Sociometric Diagrams b. Employers 
. Socio- and Psycho- . Community Agencies and 
drama Institutions 
. Open Questions and a. Police 
Themes b. Health 
. Self-Evaluation c. Recreation 
. Community Organization 
a. Labor 
b. Chamber of Commerce 
c. American Legion 
. Governmental Agencies 
a. Legislative— 
National, State, and 
Local 
b. Department of Educa- 
tion (State) 
c. County Office 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That evaluation must be in terms of objectives. Objectives as out- 
lined in the California Framework are recommended. 

2. The techniques that have been used, particularly those set up by the 
CASSA Evaluation Committee, should be studied thoroughly and a report 
made at the spring meeting of CASSA. The devices found to work in the 
pilot schools should be included. 

3. The problems of evaluation of the curriculum should be considered 
on a continuing basis either by the CASSA Curriculum Committee or a 
specially appointed committee. 
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4. The lists of techniques and the persons involved in using these tech- 
niques should be made a part of this final report. This list should, also, be 
worked upon and developed by a committee during the year and a report 
made at next year’s CASSA meeting. 

5. Evaluation is meaningful to the extent to which the people concerned 
are involved in it. This will mean that people have to know the objectives 
of the school, teachers, the people, students, and other groups. 

6. That the committee on evaluation of the total secondary school pro- 
gram give a report in a section meeting at the spring conference of CASSA. 

7. Mail to all members of this committee the revised form for the bases 
of the evaluation of the secondary schools. 

8. The evaluation of the curriculum is important in so far as it leads to 
the improvement of the curriculum. It is recognized that evaluation of the 
curriculum is part of the whole program of curriculum development. 

9. Any evaluation of secondary school programs should include evalu- 
ation of pre—-high school and post-high school experience. 

10. Pupils should be involved in evaluating their own growth and in 
evaluating the school program. 

11. Evaluation must take into account the community in which the 
school functions in setting its goals. 

12, Evaluation is a continuous process of reassessment of goals, needs, 
and program design. 

13. Evaluation undertaken to “meet criticism” is less effective than a 
continuing program of evaluation. 

14. The committee believes that there should be a conference next year 
and that a section be established on “The Use of Techniques in Evaluation.” 
A representative of the State Department and the State College should be 
invited. 

15. The materials developed at this summer’s conference should be 
made available to the participants at next summer’s conference but prior to 
the meeting. 


Several questions for further study were suggested for CASSA or for 
future conferences. They were: 


1. How can we develop more appropriate instruments and techniques 
for measuring intangibles? 

2. How can we best use lay people in evaluation programs? 

3. How can we use evaluation data in public relations programs? 

4. How can we provide inservice education for the total staff to work 
together on evaluation programs? 

5. How can we assess readiness on the part of staff and community for 
curriculum change ? 

6. How can we establish and maintain balance between evaluation of 
the over-all program and of specific phases of the program? 

7. How can we improve the interpretation of our evaluation results to 
parents and the community at large? 
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REPORT OF GROUP IV: “WHAT CAN THE PRINCIPAL 
DO TO INSURE AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM 
OF COMMON LEARNINGS?” 


Group IV was held at San Francisco but did not materialize at Long 
Beach. The group discussed the problem “What can the principal do to in- 
sure an adequate program of common learnings?” The agreements reached 
by this group follow: 


1. That “common learnings” are an essential part of the curriculum of 
the present-day secondary school. 


2. That “learning experiences in which all will participate” does not 
mean that all will achieve the same because of participation together. 

3. That this common learnings program should be developed for an 
individual school and will, if it fits that school and community, be unique. 

4. That paralleling the program of common learnings will be an equally 
important part of the school curriculum to meet the diversified needs and 
interests of students. (This was not a part of the problem assigned to this 


group. ) 


Several criteria of an adequate common learnings program were sug- 
gested. These criteria follow: 
An Adequate Program of Common Learnings: 


1. Will be determined by reaching decisions on what needs of youth, 
what problems of society, what skills, attitudes, and behaviors take such 
high priority as to be essential for all. 


2. Will emphasize the process of attacking and solving problems of 
primary interest to students in order that they will be competent to attack 
and solve problems throughout. 


3. May provide part of the common learnings program in a “larger 
block of time” than the traditional period so that: 


a) Time will be available for attacking and solving real problems with- 
out regard to subject-matter boundaries. 

b) Teachers will meet fewer students, have time to know them, and so 
through group and personal contacts more adequately care for indi- 
vidual differences. 

c) Students may have a home base and guidance may become an inte- 
gral part of the common learnings program. 


4. Should provide that part or all of the common learnings program 
will continue to be included in areas outside the “large block of time” in both 
the so-called curricular and co-curricular areas. 


The principal will be able to insure an adequate program of common 
learnings where : 


1. He and his faculty develop a program of inservice education that 
provides for democratic participation of faculty, students, and community. 
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2. Heand his faculty develop within the school a climate of experimen- 
tation. 

3. He so organizes the school program that part of the time necessary 
for the faculty to attack and solve problems will be provided within the 
school day. 

4. He understands and practices the recognized principles of learning 
in his work with all groups, faculty as well as students. 

5. He understands and practices what is known of the principles of 
learning through group participation. 

6. He really believes that it is the function of the American compre- 
hensive high school to provide the best possible education for all American 
youth. 

7. He understands that change is slow and that progress is more im- 
portant than fulfillment. 


REPORT OF GROUP V: “WHAT IS A REALISTIC WAY 
IN WHICH THE PRINCIPAL CAN DISCHARGE 
HIS SUPERVISORY FUNCTION ?” 


Group V at both conferences discussed the problem, “What is a realistic 
way in which the principal can discharge his supervisory function?” 

A successful program of supervision must have not only the support 
of the principal but his active participation. Ideally he should have the 
technical knowledge and training to give his faculty specific help in their 
teaching problems. Any principal, however, by his interest in the program 
as evidenced by his willingness to study the problems with his faculty, and 
work co-operatively with them, can do much to foster the kind of faculty 
morale essential to growth. 

During the six discussions the group assumed a well-conceived curricu- 
lum in a going school. The job of supervising was conceived to be a demo- 
cratic process used to help the teacher in solving instructional problems—at 
all times looking for and building on teacher strength. Evaluation is taken 
to be an accrued value of the process and the whole is conceived to be a kind 
of group growth rather than administrative imposition. 

It was further agreed that improvement of instruction begins from the 
first contact of the teacher with the school. The principal’s first responsi- 
bility is to put the teacher at ease, convey a feeling of sincere interest in his 
success, and develop a feeling of confidence in each other. 

The discussion centered largely around the class visitation and fol- 
low-up conference as techniques in improving instruction. During the 
visitation the principal may analyze the strengths and weaknesses by seek- 
ing the answers to such questions as the following. (It may be advisable 
for the principal and staff to develop such a list co-operatively. ) 


a) What evidences are there of planning? 
(1) Are assignments in harmony with a plan? 
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(2) What use is there of instructional materials? 
(3) Is there continuity and integration in the planning? 
(4) Do students show awareness of the planning? 


b) What evidences are there of good rapport? 

(1) Is there respect for individuality of others? 

(2) Is there evidence of courtesy on the part of students? 

(3) Are there evidences of alertness, receptiveness, and self-control 
on the part of the students? 

(4) Is there evidence that all students are involved? 

(5) Does the teacher show consistent good judgment in dealing 
with others? 


c) What evidences are there of good use of physical environment? 


(1) Is the teacher aware of adequate heat, light, and ventilation ? 

(2) Is the room neat, orderly, and attractive? 

(3) Do the students treat equipment and materials with reasonable 
care? 

(4) Is classroom equipment arranged functionally? 

(5) Are supplies and materials conveniently arranged ? 

(6) Is good use made of chalkboards, bulletin boards, and other 
display facilities? 

d) What evidences are there of good classroom management ? 

(1) Does the class start in a prompt, orderly fashion? Does it end 
the same way? 

(2) Is the classroom routine carried out with a minimum of dis- 
turbance and loss of time? 

(3) Are minor disciplinary problems handled in class? 

(4) Are procedures and activities organized for best use of student 
time? 

(5) Are recitations and discussions conducted so that all students 
can hear and participate? 

(6) Does teacher continue to have contact with all the class though 
working with a smaller group? 

(7) Does teacher stay in class except for emergency? Is he prompt 
on arrival ? 

(8) Is a disproportionate amount of class time given to any stu- 
dent ? 

e) What evidences are there of good instructional techniques ? 

(1) Isa variety of teaching techniques used ? 

(2) Is a variety of evaluative methods used? Are they used as a 
teaching device? Is student kept informed of his progress ? 

(3) Areteacher questions thought provoking and to the point ? 

(4) Is there a proper balance between memorization and problem 
solving ? 

(5) Is provision made for individual differences by individualizing 
assignments, materials, activities? 
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(6) Do the assignments achieve some educational objective ? 


f) What evidences are there of professional preparation, attitude, and 

personal growth? 

(1) Is the teacher well qualified to teach? 

(2) Does the teacher keep abreast of the latest thinking and develop- 
ments in his field ? 

(3) Does the teacher relate his classes to the total school instruc- 
tional program? 

(4) Does the teacher accept his responsibility for curriculum plan- 
ning? 

(5) Does the teacher set a good personal example? 


If improvement of instruction is to result from a class visitation, it is 
essential that a follow-up conference be held. The principal should bear 
in mind that both the visitation and the follow-up have been a failure unless 
the teacher feels they have been of benefit to him. 

Suggestions for making visitation and follow-up a success : 


1. Develop rapport with the teacher. This requires great sensitivity 
for his feelings. 

2. Follow-up conference must be held as soon as possible. 

3. Be sure emphasis is on help to the teacher. Evaluation is secondary. 

4. Look for strengths and build on them. 

5. Criticism, when necessary, should be impersonal and the teacher 
should be made to feel the criticism is constructive. 


The following techniques were suggested for encouraging teachers in 
their efforts to improve their teaching effectiveness : 


1. Provisions for inservice education and counseling to give the teacher 
an opportunity to help overcome obvious weaknesses. 

2. Remove those physical or environmental factors about the school 
which make good teaching difficult. 

3. Many activities should be planned which will create an interest and 
appreciation of curriculum work. 

4. Recognition of the individual teacher’s contribution and noteworthy 
work should be publicly acknowledged. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE WORKSHOPS: 
FOLLOW-UP PLANNING COMMITTEE REPORT 


For two and one-half days on July 23, 24, and 25, 1953 approximately 
twenty persons met at Stanford University to evaluate the summer work- 
shops and to plan the next steps to be recommended for the developmental 
program in secondary education. The roster of those in attendance is pre- 
sented later in this report. The group included Officers of CASSA, repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of Education, Regional Directors of 
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CASSA, Directors of the two summer workshops, and representatives of 
the working groups of the conferences at San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

It was decided that the October issue of the Journal would carry a com- 
plete report of the work of the summer. These materials would then be 
used as a basis for developing workshops during the school year in each of 
the district councils. A study guide to accompany the Journal would be pre- 
pared to assist the district council presidents in developing discussions in 
their regular meetings. 

As a result of the work of the evaluation committee, these recommenda- 
tions were adopted for presentation to the Representative Council : 


1. The CASSA Curriculum Committee, augmented as deemed desir- 
able, will function as the workshop planning committee for next year. 

2. The CASSA high school evaluation committee is to be invited to 
participate in workshop planning. 

3. Four workshops should be planned for the coming year, probably 
with two in the north and two in the south. 

4. The workshop planning committee should explore every possibility 
for housing the workshops so that participants can live, eat, sleep, work, 
and play together. 

5. The workshop planning committee should endeavor to set up at each 
workshop, at least one study group in which the administrator electing this 
group may bring a teacher and a lay person to participate in the work of 
that section. 

6. A subcommittee of the Curriculum Committee should be appointed 
to follow up the Davis report on how principals spend their time with the 
idea of keeping alive the interest aroused by the report, and seeing how this 
interest and information can be used. 

7. Official action by the Representative Council at the September meet- 
ing should be taken to convey to proper persons and institutions expressions 
of gratitude and appreciation for the excellent work done in planning and 
conducting the workshops. 

8. A broad approach should be taken to consider all available sources 
of support for this developmental program for secondary education. Some 
of these sources might be: 


a. Institutions of higher learning. 

b. State support via legislative action. 

c. Workshop fees. 
(CASSA should continue to work for recognition of the work- 
shop expenses for individuals as a legitimate charge against dis- 
trict funds.) 

d. CASSA budget. 

e. Philanthropic Foundations. 


9. Approaches should be made to the heads of colleges and universities 
acquainting them with the developmental program that is developing under 
the leadership of CASSA enlisting their co-operation and active support, 
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such active support meaning the contribution of personnel, facilities, and 
money. 

10. Dr. Bush was requested on behalf of CASSA to explore with CPEA 
officials the possibilities of continued financial support for their develop- 
mental program for improving administration in secondary education and 
to report at the Representative Council in September. The funds specifically 
requested were: 

a. $500 for follow-up of the past workshops and pre-planning for 
the coming workshops. 
b. $1,500 for the support of four projected workshops next summer. 


11. The workshop registration fee should remain at $5.00. 
12. Consideration should be given to inviting college and university 
people from the various academic disciplines to become actively involved 





in the developmental program as soon as possible. . 


ROSTER OF SAN FRANCISCO WORKSHOP 


Allen, E. I. 

Los Molinos High School 
Anderson, Willard W. 

Amador Valley High School 
Andes, John D. 

Richmond Schools 
Berry, J. W. 

Modesto High School 
Bloom, Arthur 

Pleasant Hill High School 
Bradfield, James 

Sacramento State College 
Bradley, Burke W. 

Stockton College 
Brandes, Louis G. 

Encinal High School 
Bush, Robert N. 

Stanford University 
Capri, Jack 

McClymonds High School 

Oakland, California 
Crane, Verne 

Lassen County Schools 
Cruce, Owen A. 

Point Arena High School 
Dahl, John A. 

Tulare County 
Davis, Curtis 

San Jose Schools 
Decater, John H. 

Sutter Union High School 
Diaz, Ferde 

Mt. Diablo, California 
Dietterle, George 

Mendocino County Schools 
Dobelbower, Kenneth H. 

National Citizens Commission for 

the Public Schools 


Dunipace, Rex 

Pacific Grove High School 
Edwards, Warren 

Carmel High School 
Fergusen, R. C. 

Orestimba High School 
Frederick, Kemp 

Balbva High School 

San Francisco, California 
Gray, R. Guild 

Contra Costa County 
Gwinn, Herbert D. 

State Department of Education 
Harrison, D. L. 

U.C. Field Service 
Hill, Joe 

Abraham Lincoln High School 

San Francisco, California 
Holt, Frank C. 

San Luis Obispo 
Hogan, Ursula 

Sacramento County Schools 
Hunter, W. F. 

E! Camino High School 
Knight, Henry 

Petaluma Senior High 
Laue, Fred 

Monterey County 
Larson, Carl A. 

State Department of Education 
Leavitt, Relfe 

Princeton, California 
McArthur, Edwin 

San Juan Union High School 
McCombs, Kenneth S. 

Watsonville High School 
McGowan, William N. 

State Department of Education 
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McMahon, Lois 

Richmond Schools 
Mell, Lowell W. 

Encinal High School 

Alameda, California 
Mitchell, Stuart 

Carmel High School 
Morena, James C. 

Galileo High School 
Morse, Alvin 

Mission High School 

San Francisco, California 
Newbold, Henry 

Gustine High School 
Nielson, Clinton 

Lassen Union High School 
Parker, Cecil 

University of California 
Peterson, Melvin 

Balboa High School 

San Francisco, California 
Pfeiffer, D. A. 

Sonoma High School 
Pinckney, Paul W. 

Oakland High School 
Reinecke, L. W. 

Alameda County Schools 
Roehr, George L. 

State Department of Education 
Schmaelzle, Otto I. 


George Washington High School 
San Francisco, California 


Schulte, Roger J. 

San Ramon Valley High School 
Shipp, Frederic T. 

San Francisco State College 
Short, Eugene 

Linden High School 
Smith, Lester R. 

Wasco High School 
Sweeney, Neil 

Amador Valley High School 
Swenson, Gardner 

Contra Costa County Office 
Timpany, C. R. 

Santa Clara County Schools 
Wade, Neal E. 

Chowchilla Union High School 
Wann, Loren 

Armijo Union High School 

Fairfield, California 
Wattenburger, Ralph T. 

Livermore High School 
Whitlock, Harold 

Escalon Union High School 
Williams, Morris 

San Francisco Schools 
Wilson, Jean A, 

Encinal High School 

Alameda, California 
Young, Kenneth 

Siskiyou County Schools 
Young, Wesley G. 

Stockton High School 


ROSTER OF LONG BEACH WORKSHOP 


A. Elwood Adams, Principal 
Washington Jr. High School 
Long Beach, California 

Carl Amundson 
Professor of Education 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 

Frank Arnold, Principal 
Temple City Jr. High School 
Pasadena, California 

Eaton O, Bemix, Principal 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Long Beach, California 

N. W. Booth, Principal 
Sanger Union High School 
Sanger, California 

J. Wesley Bratton, Dean, Summer Session 
Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 

Raymond C. Brock, Principal 
Franklin Jr. High School 
San Bernardino, California 

Harold B. Brooks, Principal 
Franklin Jr. High School 
Long Beach, California 


H. R. Buchser, Principal 
Willow Glen High School 
San Jose, California 

Carl J. Burk 
Director of Curriculum and Research 
Compton Union H.S. District 
Compton, California 

Ray E. Cargille, Deputy Supt. 
Compton Union H.S. District 
Compton, California 

J. H. Cleary, Principal 
Exeter Union High School 
Exeter, California 

Winifred Coomb, Vice-Principal 
Fremont Union High School 
Sunnyvale, California 

Ralph H. Cosman, Principal 
Lynwood High School 
Lynwood, California 

Curtis Davis, Asst, Supt. 
San Jose City Schools 
San Jose, California 

Paul Demaree, Superintendent 
Anaheim Union High School District 
Anaheim, California 











green thumb e 
to plant a basic under- ® 
standing and apprecia- ® 
tion of mathematics in ® 
your students, and make ® 
that feeling grow. But © 
it does take good teach- 
ing tools. Here are two: 


BASIC IDEAS OF 
MATHEMATICS 


textbook with teacher’s man- 
ual, workbook, and unit tests 
for ninth- grade mathematics 
courses. 

Every teacher and adminis- 
trator knows the student who 
asks, “Why study math— 
what’s in it for me?” This 
text is the anawer to that @ 
question. Specifically for the © 
non-academic student, it em- 
phasizes the use of mathe- 
matics in everyday affairs. e 
Adroitly planned, and thor- @ 
oughly teachable, Basic Ideas @ 
of Mathematics merits your . 
consideration. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The Thirty-third Observance of American Education Week will take place during the 
week of November 8-14, 1953. The General Theme is: GOOD SCHOOLS ARE YOUR 
RESPONSIBILITY. Topics suggested by the NEA for stress each day of the week are: 


Moral and Spiritual Foundations 

Learning the Fundamentals 

Building the National Strength 

Preparing for Loyal Citizenship 

Thursday The School Board in Action 
Friday Your Child’s Teachers 
Saturday Parent and Teacher Teamwork 





Symposium 
Dramatic Techniques for Developing 
American Citizens 





The symposium this month has been written by those whose special 
training and competence center around the subject-matter field com- 
monly referred to as“drama.” But it is cast from a conception of much 
wider appeal. It should be practical, as well as theoretically provoca- 
tive, for it has been planned by a classroom teacher, Miss Marion 
Underwood of Glendale High School. She is a member of the Edi- 
torial Consultant Board of the JouRNAL, Past President of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theater Association, Southern California Section, 
and Regional Director of the National Thespian Society. She is of 
the type of perceptive, creative, and thoughtful person which repre- 
sents the high standard of professional competence that increasingly 
characterizes the teachers of American secondary schools. 





Training in Mass Medium Techniques 


in Secondary Education 


By MARION L. UNDERWOOD* 


Much good has been written and never read. This is a great pity; 
but since we are all very busy people and time is at a premium, we read 
those articles which concern us most particularly at the moment. What- 
ever the problems, the influence of the mass mediums of the movies, 
radio, drama, and now television should be the concern of every second- 
ary adminisirator. 

Hitler moved rapidly by his dramatic control over radio and speech 
procedures and his hold on youth. Russia moves in the same fashion and 
all too rapidly. These should be warnings enough not only that our 
students should learn to recognize, criticize, and evaluate these techniques, 
but that they should learn to use the techniques of speech and drama with 
an ethical attitude toward the freedom of humanity. 

Propaganda, both good and bad, is everywhere; the most effective 
method of presentation is always the dramatic method. The majority 
of our students never go beyond high school. Unless, before graduation, 
they have training in the methods of argumentation, in the techniques of 
the dramatic presentation of ideas so that they may recognize these de- 

1 Teacher of Speech and Drama, Glendale High School, Glendale, California; Past 


President, American Educational Theater Association, Southern California Section; 
Regional Director of National Thespian Society. 
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vices for what they are worth, they may easily become the victims of 
organized groups who are masters of such methods. 

In college, students are required to take logic, and they learn, often 
for the first time, how to think; in high school—except in the larger city 
schools and often not in many of these—they have little or no training 
in this area unless they take debate or drama under teachers prepared 
to teach the subject. They receive a knowledge of history and govern- 
ment, and current affairs, and discuss much, but often illogically, because 
they have had no training in methods and in recognition of ‘“‘tricks” of 
argumentation. 

If we wish to present an idea to an audience of students, what do 
we do? We get the dramatics department or some drama students to 
work up a skit because it “gets over’’ so much more effectively that way. 
Therein lie the power and the danger of the dramatic method. The 
dramatic method is being used everywhere commercially and politically 
today. Play on the emotions and one gets a following. Therefore, our 
democratic country should never permit its people to be ignorant of the 
force of these techniques. 

But one cannot expect sound results in training from people who 
were never trained to teach the subjects of speech and drama, nor from 
people who want to win debates, or speech or drama contests, no matter 
by what means. The unscrupulous can be clever, logical, and successfully 
dramatic and win in contests, politics, and elsewhere. Herein lie the 
teacher-training problem and the problem of the selection of a teaching 
staff. 

One would not think of choosing a history teacher to teach music 
unless he was also skilled in music; nor do many schools of any size ask 
a music teacher to teach anything but music; it is a full-time job. Why 
expect speech and drama teachers to be able to teach everything from art 
to mathematics and then take over drama or speech as an extra without 
any special training? These are full-time jobs if they are to be taught 
properly. The techniques require definite and specialized training, and 
that training should also be specific with regard to standards at the high- 
school level. At its best, drama requires much overtime work—more than 
for physical education coaches—for it not only means opening production 
tryouts for the whole school rather than just the drama classes, with the 
consequent rehearsals after school hours ; but it means correcting papers on 
drama themes, tests on the history of the drama and collateral reading, 
criticisms of plays read and criticism of plays seen, and original scripts 
from the classes, if the subject is to be of any real value. Speech requires 
the after-hour discussions and rehearsals for debates and contests as well 
as the class preparation in techniques. If these subjects are not taught 
well, they might just as well not be taught at all, I grant you; but only 
a trained teacher who has specialized in the subjects can be expected to 
teach them well. 

Instead, in most of the high schools of the state, an English or a social 
science teacher, when he is being hired, is asked if he can coach the Senior 
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play. Perhaps he has been in a play, and perhaps he has not; but rather 
than lose the chance for the job, he accepts the responsibility. Then he 
is asked to take over another play, and finally some speech contests, and 
then perhaps a drama class. I know how true this is, for this was my 
experience. I was a history major with a Master’s degree but, fortu- 
nately, had had much speech and drama training, though I had never 
intended to teach the subject. When I found the subjects thrust upon 
me, I went to summer sessions until I learned something about the teach- 
ing techniques. Now I teach speech, drama, and English. A few sum- 
mers ago I found this to be the experience of half a summer session class 
on the Teaching of Drama which I gave at the University of California 
at Los Angeles; only many had never even been in a play. But they had 
been hired to handle the plays! No wonder principals are not happy with 
their drama and speech classes. Granted at the secondary level teachers 
of speech or drama should be trained well in some other subject: English, 
or history or art, preferably the last two because English requires much 
work after hours on its own account in correcting papers and reading; 
such is the fate of a secondary teacher. But no drama teacher should 
have to teach all the speech work if there is an extensive program; for 
to be well taught, there should be an enormous amount of after-hour 
preparation and drill in both drama and debate, let alone the other sub- 
jests taught. 

The prime function of drama and speech at the secondary level should 
be personality development, both personal and social. Training should 
not be limited to those naturally skilled; they do not need the training 
half so much as those who are afraid to elect the work. For that reason, 
contest work and production work should be extracurricular or in special 
production classes; then the least capable are not being neglected for im- 
portant occasions. This is a hard task for the teacher of the subject, but 
it is the only way one may have time to make speech and drama serve 
as a training in mass medium techniques for students who may never 
go to college. 

The prime function of speech and drama at the high school level is 
not to win contests, nor to produce money, nor to increase public rela- 
tions, though we all like to attain results in these directions; rather, it 
is to develop children. There is no better way of motivating the teaching 
of fine literature, vocabulary, body poise and dynamics, manners, social 
co-operation, and a sympathetic understanding of one’s fellow men, if 
the subject is skillfully taught. Many a problem child has straightened 
out in the hands of a drama or speech teacher who knew the function of 
these subjects at the high school level, and all pupils can be taught in speech 
and drama to recognize the dangers as well as the value of the mass 
medium techniques. 

Our alarm today is that in a period of great shifts of population and 
consequent adjustments of teacher time and curriculums, the first sub- 
jects to be dropped are speech and drama. This, in a day when the mass 
mediums of movies, radio, and television are battering the minds of our 
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people on every hand, when people speak probably ninety-five times to the 
five that they write, and when so little is read and so much listened to or 
seen, is positive suicide to democracy. But the teaching techniques must 
be in the hands of teachers having ethical standards in harmony with our 
American principles and trained in the subject field; otherwise, the sub- 
jects are still dynamite. 


Arms oF Courses IN DrAMA AT SECONDARY LEVEL 


I. Personality development : 
A. Poise 
B. Good posture 
C. Voice training 
D. Analysis of character qualities in plays and reasons for behavior 
of characters 
E. Observation of life and relationships between people as a back- 
ground for sympathetic understanding of parts and also of 
life in general, including ways of life different from ours 
. Release and guidance for emotionally unsettled students 
. Experience in working constructively with others toward a crea- 
tive result 


. Cultural values : 


. The best and most appealing way to teach literature and cul- 
tural standards 

. Vocabulary building made practical 

. Reading skills motivated 

. An intellectual standard of appreciation for use of leisure time 
later in adult life 

. Creative possibilities for community life and enterprise 

. Understanding of advantages and dangers in the use of dramatic 
techniques 


. Professional aspects are least important at the secondary level, but 
training should be sound in order that nothing will have to be 
unlearned : 


A 
B. 
C. 
D 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H 


. History of the drama 
Something of psychclogy of theater and acting 
Pantomime and acting technique exercises 
. Voice training 
Some work in criticism of plays 
Some experimentation with one-act play writing 
Play acting 
. Play directing 


. Least important of all in real value to the student, but often most 
important to principals and boards of education are the public rela- 
tions aspect and the money-making possibilities 





Developing Character and Personality 
Through Drama 


By ELEANOR VACTOR' 


Joe Average, high school graduate, faces a future filled with fright- 
ening uncertainties. Today’s young adult, like generations of his prede- 
cessors, asks these questions: What shall I do to earn a living? How 
shall I live? Rapidly fluctuating economic and social factors involved in 
making personal and group adjustments complicate finding individual 
solutions to the WHAT and the HOW. Success in the home town, more 
than ever before, is dependent upon knowledge of, and participation in, 
human affairs on a world-wide scale. 

How can Joe Average and his fellow classmates be prepared ade- 
quately to meet the challenge of the unknown future? 

In secondary schools, we can help Joe find his potential talents and 
assist him to perfect the necessary skills to enter a chosen vocation. But 
statistics show that a majority of those who change jobs, or are dismissed, 
lose their positions, not because of lack of skills, but because of per- 
sonality difficulties. 

The adolescent needs to accept himself. Is he tall, short, thin, fat, 
attractive, or unattractive? Is he rejected by his peers? Is it his own 
fault? 

“How to live... ?” requires knowing oneself and understanding 
others. Educators constantly re-evaluate curriculum offerings, empha- 
sizing the aims of personality development (the identity of the whole 
person) and character traits (the stamp of individuality). Through what 
educational medium can we best obtain results in this intangible area? 

In each high school class, whatever the subject matter, a certain 
amount of personal and social communication will provide enrichment 
for the student of human relations. But, probably nowhere else, except in 
classes related to the drama program, will the problems of behavior be 
studied intensively through critical self- and group-analyses. .In drama, 
learning subject matter involves changing behavior patterns through prac- 
tical experience. 

Any attempt to recommend drama as a required course in the secondary 
schools would defeat its purpose, which is to provide professional direction 
for adequate personal and social adjustment to students who elect the 
course. Drama benefits those who know they need encouragement and 
training in effective self-expression, as well as the inevitable few who choose 
to pursue a career in drama. 

What person does not play a role? 

How many of us choose the proper one to play in life? 


1 Instructor-Counselor, Valley Junior College, Van Nuys, California; Vice-President 
for Junior Colleges, A.E.T.A., Southern California Section. 
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Every day, we “set the stage . . . plan dialogue to achieve a desired 
goal . . .” and try our native dramatic talents on those we love, or those 
we fear. How do we handle our parents? How do we approach the boss? 
How do we get along with others? We play a role, and the part changes 
with each person with whom we come in contact. 

The world’s greatest thoughts and actions have been recorded in dra- 
matic literature during the past three thousand years. The drama student— 
whether he is studying a play, analyzing his classmates’ interpretations of 
character parts, or participating himself in a drama sequence—must do 
his own objective and subjective research in the problems of human be- 
havior. Why do people act as they do? Why does this character make this 
decision? How do environment and heredity influence his decision? 

Whatever the period or setting of a play, the conflicts of personalities 
in a drama must be understood by the actor before he can build his own 
interpretation. He studies, not only his own character part, but others as 
well, since he must know how to act a part related to the whole cast. Each 
play represents a segment of some society, ancient or modern, and familiar 
universal conflicts are the actor’s concern. How situations are developed, 
how conflicts are resolved become intimate research knowledge for the 
actor, the student of important playwrights’ studies in human relations. 

Because he learns the role so well, the actor long remembers the ex- 
perience. Eventually, he can choose a desirable role in life for himself. 
What is desirable behavior in our society? Any student connected with the 
preparation of a public performance—as a member of the cast or part of 
the production staff—accepts through experience, the importance of taking 
individual responsibility for a specific task. To produce drama, many people 
must work in harmony for a common objective. Every chore must be 
done, must be planned in advance in co-operation with the director’s master 
script, and must be accomplished before a specified deadline. What if the 
publicity is late? What if a hand prop is missing? What if a costume is 
torn? What if... ? Any personal neglect of assigned duties may re- 
sult in public failure. Courage, industry, loyalty, and unselfishness must 
be practiced by every member interested in the success of a production. 
Such traits are desirable in any society. 

Drama students learn to use initiative, to think fast in emergencies— 
and always for the good of the finished product. The shy child develops 
poise and self-confidence. The extravert experiences the need to curb his 
enthusiasm, to keep within the limits of his role. 

And what about the “exceptional” child—the child with problems in 
adjustment: to himself, to others? Here are some examples: 

Arthur G.—a thin, nervous, unprepossessing boy—was the only child of deaf mute 
parents. He was sarcastic to others, easily hurt, and desperately unhappy. He became 
quickly absorbed in drama. Acting various roles seemed to provide a needed outlet for 
his restless energies. 

One day he was given the major part in a one-act play called, “Thompson’s Luck.” 
Arthur studied hard, worked long hours. Each day he lived for the time when rehearsal 
would start. The cast and production staff showed their appreciation and respect for 


his sincere efforts. 
Opening night arrived. Arthur gave an inspired and sensitive performance. His 
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life-long responsibility for interpreting his parents to others had given him exceptional 
training in expressing himself through mobility of facial expression, as well as flexi- 
bility and grace in the use of his body. 

Shyly but proudly, Arthur acknowledged his numerous curtain calls. After the 
performance, with shining eyes, the happy actor introduced his parents to the drama 
director and his classmates—the first time he had ever invited his folks to visit the school. 

Joyce F.—an attractive, intelligent and very popular teen-ager—found the social 
whirl of her mother’s choosing very boring. Seeking thrills, the young set to which she 
belonged began to over indulge in alcohol and narcotics. Her health was affected and 
she withdrew from school. 

When she returned, she enrolled in drama. At first, she was listless and preoccupied. 
Gradually, her enthusiasm for living returned. She became intensely absorbed in acting. 
Her intelligent portrayals of difficult characterizations gave her great satisfaction. She 
developed a penetrating insight into the motivations of human behavior. Her personal 
balance was restored; her new adjustment to society, permanent. 

She graduated from high school, and is happily pursuing further study in drama at 
a major university. 

Maxine K.—a plump adolescent girl—lived with friends because neither of her 
divorced parents wanted her. Maxine wished to be accepted, to be loved, to be needed. 
She was emotionally distraught. 

Although she showed little evidence of dramatic ability, she enjoyed working with 
the production staff. She worked on publicity, sold tickets and made posters. She served 
as prop girl, usher, wardrobe mistress, business manager—and, finally, earned the title, 
“Production Manager.” 

Maxine handled her duties with tact. Her courteous behavior, friendly manner and 
personal dependability won for her a wide circle of friends. 

Today, Maxine is happily married, raising her own family, and taking an active 
part in community drama. 

Bill M.—a tall, lanky fellow—gained notoriety through perpetrating juvenile mis- 
demeanors. He was a poor student. His language was abusive; his actions were overly 
aggressive. Drunkenness in the home made him seek outside diversions; some of these 
activities brought him to the attention of the Juvenile Court. 

The only subject he enjoyed in school was shop—cabinet making in particular. He 
became interested in joining the stage crew. His creative ability to build sets, and a 
native talent for leadership brought him the distinction of being elected Student Stage 
Manager. 

He began to take interest in the plays being given on “his” stage. Eventually, he 
tried acting. Bill played many parts, and seemed to enjoy each experience. Besides organ- 
izing the crew and initiating directions for each stage production, he began to read plays, 
to plan and write scripts. 

His daily program now provided his excess energy with a wholesome substitution 
for his former undesirable activities. His school work in general, motivated by this 
new interest in drama, improved. 

After securing his high school diploma, he returned to his basic love of stagecraft. 
Bill succeeded in finding a good job in a major motion picture studio. 


Character and personality traits will develop with, or without, educa- 
tional direction. The adolescent needs training to help him find himself, 
to select a role in life that will give him personal satisfaction and social 
approval. The child who has experience in drama will be better prepared 
to take his place in our democratic society. 

“When it (the democratic ideal) is a vital vision for future good, it 
engages the passionate loyalties of youth.’”* 

The dramatic instinct in all of us seeks a creative outlet. Unless healthy 
emotional experiences are provided, in which individual and group suc- 
cess is shared, “passionate loyalties” may engage in overt actions contrary 
to social ideals. 


2 Higher Education for American Democracy (Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education). New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 





Creative Dramatics as a Force 
in Social Adjustment 


By W. DAVID SIEVERS'’ 


We usually think of dramatic activity as the presentation of a play 
with prepared scenery, memorized lines, and an audience. This is formal 
dramatics and has (or should have) a prominent place in the activities of 
the modern secondary school. 

There is another form of dramatics, however, which has also been 
found useful by teachers since the great re-evaluation of education that 
has come about with Dewey. This is what has been called “creative dra- 
matics,” to distinguish it from formal dramatics. The term is of course 
semantically inaccurate, for all dramatic activity is creative and to a greater 
or lesser degree evokes the creative impulse in the participants. The term 
“informal” would be better. It may be defined as a form of dramatic 
expression in which the activity is participant-centered rather than audience- 
centered. There is, in fact, no audience as a rule, and no thought of enter- 
taining anyone outside the group enters into the motivation or planning 
of creative dramatics. The playing is spontaneous, unrehearsed, and un- 
structured, except in its larger outlines. The lines are not memorized, but 
spoken improvisationally and naturally as the situation prompts, without 
waiting for ‘“‘cues.”” There is no scenery and little or no use of properties, 
except for chairs and tables. Costumes are only what can be improvised 
from materials at hand, and of course make-up is unnecessary. The stu- 
dents are able to create because the atmosphere is conducive to free play. 

The origins of creative dramatics go back to the rough-and-tumble 
village mimes of Greece and Rome, revived in the Italian Renaissance as 
the improvisations of the “Commedia dell’arte.” The father of modern 
acting, Stanislavski, used improvisations to teach his actors naturalness, 
inventiveness, and the ability to believe in the make-believe. Many edu- 
cators have pointed out in recent years the value of informal dramatics in 
the curriculum of the elementary and secondary school as well as in recrea- 
tional, religious, and business education. Yet not all teachers are making 
full use of the potentials. 

A practice teacher recently came to me in despair because he had deliv- 
ered a well-prepared lecture in 11th grade social studies on the period of 
Free Silver without sparking any interest from the class. ‘Why not use 
creative dramatics,” I suggested. ‘““The master teacher said there was no 
time for that as the curriculum was too full,” he replied. But his curiosity 
was whetted, and he went on, “How would you use creative dramatics ?” 

“What are the forces that led up to Bryan’s famous speech?” I asked. 
“If you were to cast a family scene in Nevada just before the Free Silver 


1 Instructor of Drama, Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California. 
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debate, what would be the things the family would talk about, and how 
would their lives be affected by Free Silver? And similarly, if a family 
in New England sat down to dinner, what would be their impressions of the 
Free Silver issue?” 

“You mean act it out?” 

It had not occurred to him. We discussed techniques—how the class 
would have to find out a great deal about the period before they would be 
ready to play it, to learn how people dressed, what kind of homes they lived 
in, what songs were popular, what the place of women was, what was cur- 
rent elsewhere in the world of politics and science. In other words, plan- 
ning the creative dramatics would motivate research into all the things 
which the practice teacher had undoubtedly covered in his talk. After the 
research has been done, the class would plan a structure of little actions 
such as “Father comes home from work in a silver mine. Mother has been 
cooking dinner on a wood range and now puts food on table. Father 
washes up at pump outside and calls children. At dinner father tells fam- 
ily what he heard the men talk about at the mine concerning Free Silver.” 
From then on, a wealth of ideas occurred to the practice teacher, who 
was then eager to try creative dramatics in class. 

The uses of creative dramatics in social studies is not its only cur- 
ricular use. In cultivating an appreciation for literature, it is equally val- 
uable. Long after the student has forgotten the poems and tales which he 
was required to read and on which he was duly tested, he will remember 
the one in which he played a role. Classroom presentation of memorized 
scenes from plays serves a valuable purpose, but it is necessarily limited 
in the number of students it can utilize, and class time is consumed for 
rehearsal. It would perhaps be more judicious to use formal dramatics 
for the especially capable and talented students and to make creative ex- 
periences in drama available to all in the classroom without inflicting the 
results upon audiences. 

A story, poem, folk ballad or episode from history may be dramatized 
orally by the class or worked out by small groups working on individual 
scenes in committee. “What happens next?” is always the question, and 
the answer should always be in terms of verbs. Someone does something. 
Phrase it with an active verb, for a verb can be acted, while a noun or 
adjective is static. “Tom Sawyer tries to get somebody else to paint the 
fence for him” immediately motivates the actor, whereas “Tom Sawyer 
is lazy” or “Tom Sawyer is a typical young boy” does not. It is wise to use 
the blackboard to list the structure of actions and keep it in view during 
the playing. 

Next the play is cast. We don’t begin by asking, “Who wants to play 
Tom Sawyer,” as every hand would be up except the shy ones, and we 
want to bring them into the playing also. “What kind of boy was Tom 
Sawyer ?” we ask. The discussion can be brief or detailed, but the students 
are being motivated to do some rather mature analysis of character and 
thinking about human motives. “Why do you think Captain Vere had to 
punish Billy Budd?” ; “What made Sidney Carton want to die at the end 
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of Tale of Two Cities?” ; “What makes a Rip Van Winkle or a Miniver 
Cheevy become an escapist from reality?” We can read a work of litera- 
ture without understanding it, but we can hardly play it with only a super- 
ficial knowledge of what the characters do and why. The study of litera- 
ture thus assumes its place in the humanities as a means of bringing psy- 
chology to life. 

Only after we have explored the character and set up fairly clear char- 
acteristics are we ready to ask the class, “Now whom do you think in our 
class would make the best Sidney Carton or Maid Marion?” To resolve 
the competition for parts will always prove ticklish, but if we have made 
the qualities of the fictional character the basis, rather than personalities 
within the class, our decisions will be easier. The student achieves new 
insight into himself as he realizes how he is evaluated by his classmates. 
The leader will carefully guide the casting to make sure that the ones who 
need creative outlets for surplus energy and alert minds find them, and yet 
that the shy and reluctant are brought into the playing in roles in which 
they feel comfortable, and may be carried gradually with the group into 
more conspicuous roles. A speaking situation which is thus secure will 
make for greater confidence—whereas thrusting a student into a speaking 
situation for which he is not ready cannot help but create stage fright. 

When we have (1) structured the play in terms of its actions, (2) ana- 
lyzed the characters, (3) selected the cast, there remains but to (4) locate 
the scenes and set the stage. Using a minimum of effects, usually just 
chairs and tables, we motivate a greater use of fantasy than if we spend 
time finding substitutes. A broomstick does not make as dazzling an 
Excalibur for King Arthur as does an imaginary sword. When we have 
agreed upon the locale, set the stage and reviewed the actions, we are ready 
for the magic words, ‘‘Let’s play it.” 

Following the playing comes perhaps the most important step of all, 
the evaluation phase. “How could we make our play better next time?” 
Without criticizing the weak actors, we can set a constantly growing stand- 
ard by our praise of good, concentrated work, of actors who stay in char- 
acter, who believe in what they are doing, who speak loudly enough to be 
heard and understood, who capture the feelings and manner of the char- 
acter they are portraying, and who help the group by their responses. We 
can refine the play by correcting the weaknesses, at the same time deepening 
our insight into the reasons the characters behave as they do. 

From the creative playing, a further experience may grow. The class 
may decide to postpone the next playing until further research is done. 
Or the class may decide to polish the play and make it into formal dramatics, 
by inviting other classes to see it, by playing it for an assembly or a PTA, 
by tape recording it or by filming it. 

There is even a further use of creative dramatics in this era of mass 
communications . . . that of the Mock Television Program. Educators 
are more and more feeling the urgency of facing the challenge of television, 
an audiovisual device which commands in some cases as many hours of the 
child’s time as does the teacher. One possible way that the child’s tele- 
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vision viewing can be related to the educational experience and used as a 
basis for insight is through a Mock Television Program. With the con- 
struction of two or three simple dummy cameras from boxes, and a micro- 
phone suspended on a broomstick, we are ready to have the class in litera- 
ture plan and execute a television production of scenes from David Copper- 
field or Macbeth, while the class in social studies takes us by remote control 
to a town in Italy where controversial elections are being held. Integrated 
with the actual playing should be(1) a field trip to a TV studio, (2) re- 
search into the nature of the TV medium and its transmission into our 
home, (3) discussion and evaluation of current TV programs and the 
setting of standards for the student to distinguish between the better and 
the inferior in television programming. Again, the possibilities are limitless. 

The subject matter of creative dramatics need not come from literature 
or history. We can use role-playing and make-believe in studying govern- 
ment, society, and other cultures. The “mock assembly” or ‘“‘mock trial” 
employs both a structured use of parliamentary procedure and the ele- 
ment of make-believe. The workings of government from city councils, 
through state and federal to the United Nations can be played, and role- 
playing becomes a very real experience when the concluding scene is writ- 

‘ten by the next morning’s headlines. Let the student experience through 
creative dramatics an un-American activities committee hearing, a labor- 
management arbitration, a meeting of the school board or city council, a 
jury trial for narcotics addiction or a mock political campaign. The pos- 
sibilities are as rich as the imaginative social studies teacher can make 
them. Vicarious experience makes possible a wide variety of insights, a 
deeper understanding into the world in which the adolescent finds himself, 
as well as of other centuries of culture and other nations of the globe. 
A family situation or a courtship in Japan, Chaucer’s England, modern 
Mexico, or Lincoln’s log-cabin days can be made more vivid by playing 
it any way short of a complete dramatic production with costumes and 
scenery. 

There is hardly space in this discussion to do more than touch upon 
another form of informal dramatics which has become increasingly popu- 
lar, sociodrama. Although the term is often too loosely used, it may be 
defined as a form of informal drama which draws its subject matter from 
current problems facing the group and in which the objective in playing 
is not merely participation and identification but problem-soiving through 
insight. Sociodrama is being used successfully to reduce tensions in the 
classroom, to give students insight into the feelings and viewpoints of 
others, including minority groups, and as a rehearsal for facing life prob- 
lems. Another variation of creative dramatics, called psychodrama, is also 
similar except that it draws its subject matter from the personal conflicts 
and problems of one individual. The use of this form had best be left in the 
hands of trained psychologists. 

Playing the scenes that will shortly face the high school graduate . . . 
employment problems or the draft board . . . are applications of socio- 
drama to pressing problems in which the student can benefit from facing 
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that which he fears, emotionally preparing for the actual event, and through 
changing of roles, achieving an understanding of the position of the em- 
ployer or the Armed Forces. 

In social living classes the use of informal improvised scenes offers 
possibilities for growth in courtesy, in social relationships between the 
sexes, in problems of courtship and marriage. Acting out “how to get a 
date,” the complicated introductions of a Senior Prom or the disturbance 
of party crashers will be an aid in the solving of these problems. 

We have suggested some of the possible curricular uses of creative 
dramatics and some workable techniques for organizing it. The possibili- 
ties of course have not been exhausted, and we may expect to see more 
use of creative dramatics in secondary education, as in fact is already 
happening in elementary education, under the pioneering of Winifred 
Ward at Evanston, Isabel Burger in Baltimore, Burdette Fitzgerald in 
San Francisco and Lease and Siks in Seattle. The importance of creative 
dramatics as a teaching aid is that it permits controlled release of emotional 
tensions, channeling of excess energies, identification with worth-while 
characters, exploration of the world around the student and insight into 
people outside himself, a growth in spontaneity, self-confidence, imagina- 
tion, security within the group, along with the resultant improvement in 
speech, and above all the opportunity to give a free play to fantasy and the 
imagination. The need for adolescents to escape by role playing, and to 
live in fantasy is a powerful drive, and we are answering the threat of 
narcotics in the most constructive way when we provide wholesome oppor- 
tunities for the student to play roles outside himself, to be powerful, adult, 
omnipotent ; to be all the things he is not. 

Creative dramatics will not revolutionize the curriculum or eliminate 
other audiovisual aids to good instruction. The facts of history will still 
require methodical presentation. The brooding moods of Thomas Hardy 
or Dostoevsky, the superb language of Shakespeare will still need keen and 
patient analysis by vigorous teachers. The disciplines of formal dramatics, 
which offer an enriching experience to a smaller number over a longer 
time, permitting deeper analysis and a more complete experience, will 
always have an important contribution to make to the life of the second- 
ary school in bringing to life a work of dramatic literature in its full real- 
ization and in creating new appreciations for drama and new audiences for 
the living theater. 

But informal dramatics offers a means whereby all students can share 
a creative experience, encouraging some to go on into elective classes in 
drama activity, but enriching the learning experience of all and motivating 
all into a closer identification with the men and women of history, of other 
lands and other times, and of the characters of fiction and poetry. Creative 
dramatics is the one audiovisual aid in which the student is active, not 
passive. In fact, he himself becomes his own audiovisual aid and learns 


by playing. 





Deadlines and Hobbyists— 
or Why Take Stage Art 


By ELLADORA FURBUSH* 


Stage art as a subject for high school students has many appeals. The 
various facets of a stage production provoke the natural interest of chil- 
dren. They are tremendously interested in electronics and in radio, for 
which the stage provides an outlet. They are interested in the sound effects 
which emanate from the television screen; again, in stage work there are 
opportunities to use their ingenuity to accomplish these effects, for noises 
have always fascinated children. Since children enjoy dressing up, costume 
design and fixing costumes to change personalities are especially intriguing. 
Make-up studies supplement the costume as well as enable the student to 
study his own facial proportions and the correct use of make-up. Stage 
design appeals to those who would change their environment and use 
“magic” to do it. The changes of scenery in the commercial theater today 
are nothing short of marvelous, and with color television an exciting new 
medium will be born. 

Students who find such fascination in the many arts of the stage, ex- 
perience much more pleasure in the arts as they succeed in mastering these 
skills and these appreciations. The young person with a hobby is seldom 
in trouble ; he has no time for it. One group of drama and stage art students 
at University High banded together and had their own summer stock 
company, playing outdoors at one girl’s house. Rehearsals took much time, 
but with the dreaded deadlines of production dates, with audiences to 
accommodate, there was no time to spare ; and the summer flew by profitably 
for all. Another group organized a puppet theater as an outgrowth of a 
stage art class. Time and skill, care and craftsmanship, design and color— 
all were explored. The experiences of making the puppets, preparing the 
script, manipulating the puppets, and finally producing the show were rich 
with enjoyment and permanent gain. 

Those deadlines of which I spoke—of all things in stage production— 
are the most demanding. Here the student learns responsibility with a 
vengeance, for there is no explaining to the audience why the work is not 
done. No one can “apple-polish” away the fact that the sofa has only one 
pillow; it is a glaring fact, noticed by all. If one student shirks, someone 
else has to finish the job, and the shirker is in the “doghouse.” This group 
spirit is one of the most important values in the character building of the 
student backstage. Everything is done by the group and for the group; 
we speak of the “stage crew,” not the individual “who” did “what.” There 
are many examples of individuals who forgot to be selfish, who put every 


1 Chairman of Art Department, Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, California; 
President of the Art Teachers’ Association of Southern California. 
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bit of themselves into the accomplishment of the group project. One case 
in point was that of a girl on the crew who, after a clash of selfish wills 
at home, ran away with another girl to find a job. She was found by the 
juvenile officers after two weeks; the resultant publicity was difficult and 
the girl almost dropped out of school. But the crew were in the midst of 
the production of a big operetta and needed her ability to mix paint! She 
was readily accepted by them in her old job as paint manager, and by the 
time the operetta was produced some six weeks later, everyone had for- 
gotten the unpleasantness. She became so well adjusted that the next fall 
she was back on crew and so interested managing the costume crew, or 
the paint crew, or the make-up crew, that visitors thought her a student 
teacher. Her change in focus of interest outside herself paid off. 

The organization of the work backstage during a production is a 
project only equaled by the teamwork of a football team. Here all must 
be smooth ; everyone must be on his toes, for woe betide the crewman left 
on the stage by a careless curtain man. Titters invariably accompany the 
falling of even a minor piece of scenery because a screw was loose. The re- 
wards are high if the mistakes are eliminated, for the actors do their best 
in a set that enhances the action. If the mood and atmosphere are right 
and the production smooth, the audience reacts spontaneously, and their 
appreciation builds tremendously. The crew feels well repaid if the audience 
applauds the set as the curtain rises. 

Often there are students who find their life interest in the stage, and 
who find themselves as well. Joe was the son of a policeman; he blustered, 
he was Ornery, he was not brilliant. Whether he would not or could not, 
he refused to read a book—any book—for English class. He was crazy 
about electricity, and could manipulate the switchboard with astounding 
skill. He loved that board; it was a fine one, with thirty-five dimmers and 
many more switches; no one but he could keep it shined. The deadlock 
with the English teachers went on for some time; failure notices were 
sent; the parents were summoned—to no avail. Finally a deadline was 
given. He must drop stage and take another English class. This awakened 
him; we needed him on the board. He read the book! This boy managed 
to finish high school because of his interest in stage; otherwise he would 
have dropped out. The principal felt that we had ‘“‘saved” him. This was 
not an isolated case, and there are many potential dropouts salvaged by 
special interest classes such as stage art. 

One of the most important contacts with the community is provided 
by the stage art classes, for outside groups attend the plays, more than the 
graduations, and their impression of the school starts with the appearance 
of the stage as they come in. Their impression is further enhanced if the 
offerings are well designed, and well produced. Here is our opportunity 
to exhibit the splendid effort, the co-operative results of the excellent work 
of this untiring group, the stage art students. 

Visual problems are the problems of the stage designers; the psycho- 
logical significance of every prop must be weighed, the connotations of 
each line, each color, each form. These many meaningful details are put 
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together to produce the total effect. The designer tries his set, his lights, 
his costumes, his make-up—all must synchronize with the dramatic action, 
the rhythms set up by the movements of the actors. He must watch each 
detail of construction, each pail of paint, each gelatine of light color. He 
must calculate how much of each will tell his story—before “Lights! Cur- 
tain! Action!” Any student who has tasted of these fascinations has gained 


in his personality, has grown in his appreciations, and has given of him- 
self for others. 





MATERIALS ON CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


A new fifteen-page bibliography of “Free and Inexpensive Materials for Conservation 
Education” can be secured from the National Association of Biology Teachers for ten cents. 
The Bibliography was prepared by Muriel Beuschlein of Chicago as a part of the three-year 
Conservation Project being sponsored by the Association. Copies can be secured from the 
Project Leader, Dr. Richard L. Weaver, P.O. Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Michigan. There is a 
twenty percent discount on orders of 100 or more. 





Building Student-Audience Appreciation 


By MARY JEAN SUTCLIFFE’ 


That an excellent secondary school drama program possesses infinite 
possibilities for the promotion of student growth and of school-com- 
munity synthesis has been stated and proved many many times. Across 
the land, principals are taking an ever more active interest in insuring 
that the values of drama are recognized and promoted so that students, 
school, and community can obtain maximum benefits from a well-planned 
exposure to the best in dramatic presentations. 

Underlying the establishment and maintenance of a superior high 
school play production program may be found generally the following 
three-point philosophy: 

1. That the annual or semiannual school play is a natural and welcome 
outgrowth of the enthusiasm and learning that has taken place in the 
drama classroom ; 

2. That the play’s selection has been the thoughtful result of a high 
standard of teacher-student planning and has been: based on the idea of 
offering the greatest challenge to the best in student talent ; 

3. That the play’s selection has been made with an eye to providing 
mental stimulation and enrichment as well as entertainment for student 
and community audiences. 


One of the more important problems jointly facing drama teachers 
and their students stems directly from this third philosophical point and 
might be stated: How can we build student-audience appreciation for the 
finer, more worth-while dramatic offerings—for the plays that say some- 
thing constructive as well as fill the matinee and evening with transitory 
interest ? 

General discussion of this problem at the secondary school section meet- 
ings of the American Educational Theater Association convention at Cin- 
cinnati last December elicited the following ideas: 


1. Building audience appreciation is a definite function of the drama 
program and must be sought continuously if maximum educational values 
are to be realized; 

2. Building audience appreciation is normally a slow process involving 
several years of planning and sustained effort; 

3. The how of building contains the most difficult aspects of the prob- 
lem and the publication of and interchange of drama teacher ideas would 
be most helpful in generating a full-scale attack. 


This latter point explains the submission of the following experien- 
tially determined and tentatively suggested ideas. 


1 Teacher of Drama at University High School, Los Angeles, California; Vice-Presi- 
dent of Secondary Schools, A.E.T.A., Southern California Section. 
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Prerequisite to the building of audience appreciation for the finer 
drama is the building of student-teacher-administration support for the 
school’s entire dramatic program. Without attempting to overshadow 
other school departments, the drama teacher and classes can and should 
become a very important center of school interest and contribution. Five 
ways of building sustained interest in drama’s contribution to the school 
program are: 


1. Complete co-operation with other departments of the school; 

2. An active publicity and bulletin board program for the purpose of 
advertising excellent stage, movie, and television programs as well as 
student body and drama class activities ; 

3. The conducting of periodic theater or television parties (open to 
all school personnel) and organized for the purpose of “seeing the best.” 

4. The scheduling of guest speakers from the professional and edu- 
cational theater worlds; 

5. The active participation of competently trained students in the 
local and sectional interschool drama festivals. 


Of the above, Number One is by far the most important. All drama 
activities should be conducted in a quiet and orderly fashion without the 
resentment-building fanfare so boisterously present in many schools. 
Along with continuous effort to provide drama with a quietly respectable 
opportunity to give the school maximum service go four other basic ideas 
which work indirectly but potently toward the desired end of building 
better student-audience appreciation. 


1. The Drama Department Always Gives Quality Performances 


Some drama teachers, because of given circumstances, find it neces- 
sary to stage second-rate or third-rate plays. Regardless of the level on 
which a school drama program is forced to begin, it is imperative that 
quality in acting and staging be stressed. “Everything they do is excel- 
lently done” is an accolade that builds school pride and lays the corner- 
stone for better audience acceptance of high-standard play selection. 


2. The Drama Department Offers a Long-Range Program of Variety 
Plays 


Nowadays it is not uncommon for some drama teachers to think in 
terms of three- and four-year cycles with the idea of presenting examples 
of many of the following kinds of plays during each student generation : 


Modern comedy suchas Seventeenth Summer 

Costume comedy suchas Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
Fantasy such as Our Town 

Costume drama _ suchas Barretts of Wimpole Street 

Farce such as The Miser 

Sophisticated such as Stage Door 

Shakespearean such as Midsummer Night’s Dream 
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3. The Drama Department Properly Prepares the Student Body for Each 

Kind of Play 

The successful drama teachers are those who have realized the neces- 
sity of this pre-play education step and have included carefully conceived 
plans among their completed prompt-book notes. The necessity of seeking 
the co-operation of many departments in the execution of a successful 
school-wide pre-play education program is obvious. Equally obvious is 
the fact that the more worth while and significant the play, the greater 
the use which can be made of the concomitant values as sources of school- 
wide pre-play experiences and the greater the opportunities for inter- 
departmental co-operation. The following are a few of the special tech- 
niques used in pre-play classroom training for appreciation: 


1. Discussions of the play and its character, cast, and crew problems: 
English, speech, and social studies classes ; 

2. Discussions and projects in staging and costuming: stage arts, 
home economics, and shop classes ; 

3. Publicity projects: journalism, art, and drama I classes; 

4. Overture and thematic score projects: music classes ; 

5. Discussion of administrative bulletins: all classes. 


4. The Drama Department Properly Prepares the Student Body for 
School-wide Evaluation of the Finished Product 


Of equal if not greater importance to the pre-play planning program 


is the post-play evaluation procedure. This should entail school-wide dis- 
cussion of the play guided by previously prepared standards so that all 
facets of the production and its contribution to student growth can be 
carefully considered. It has been found that students are remarkably 
constructive and analytical concerning the values of plays and, once ex- 
posed to the whys and wherefores of play standards, are receptive to the 
idea of supplanting the shallow by the rich. The more pre- and post- 
experiences the students obtain with each play, the more they will demand 
in the way of higher levels of play selection and play production. 


SUMMARY 


Four major ideas have been presented as a possible skeleton approach 
to building better student-audience appreciation levels. Certainly each 
school must meet its particular problems through specially created tech- 
niques designed to amplify one or more of these areas. Through an 
exchange of the successful techniques, it is hoped that drama teachers, 
nationwide, will find ways and means of meeting one of their most 
important responsibilities: helping to build better student-audience appre- 
ciation. 





Standards of Play Selection 
at the Secondary Level 


By MARION L. UNDERWOOD' 


We wonder why public performers in theater, movies, radio, and tele- 
vision offer such vapid material—for jokes, in many instances, material 
out of the gutter. Performers must appeal to the tastes of the masses to 
succeed financially. If the masses have no better taste to which to play, 
we are certainly half responsible in the kind of performances we offer 
in our schools in the name of education. Granted the home is respon- 
sible also; but many students have iittle background and taste, and if the 
home does not have these, we can only try to influence. Certainly we 
have no business educating downward at the secondary level, and many 
of our high school plays fall into this class. 

Some plays may be cut to be made suitable for high school without 
losing entertainment value. The Royal Family is one of these. Many of 
Shakespeare’s and Moliére’s plays fall into this group. The Purple Mask, 
The Show Shop, No More Frontier, You Can't Take It With You, Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, The Tailor-Made Man, Pygmalion are others. 

There are some plays, however, which to cut for high school con- 
sumption would leave nothing either for the adult or the student audience. 
These should not be considered. 

Much as the mature student and adult love the play Arsenic and Old 
Lace and much as most directors would enjoy doing it, the play, though 
students have seen it in the movies, should not be given on the high-school 
stage. The minute education gives it publicly, the stamp of educational 
approval has been placed upon it. That play laughs at insanity and mur- 
der, and there is no real punishment for the acts. If we present the play 
to students of low intelligence and emotional instability with poor home 
background, we are stamping with approval an idea which can become a 
social menace. Recall the newspaper accounts of young people commit- 
ting social offenses for which they admit they received the idea from a 
movie. Education at the secondary level has no business with such dan- 
gerous material. Yet for adults and tor mature students of high-school 
age with a knowledge that drama is a revelation of life at all angles, not 
necessarily to be followed, the play is a delightful one. If the audience 
is limited to this group, the plan can do no harm. 

Many of the so-called teen-age plays turned out by the hundreds and 
passed out by publishers’ catalogues as highly popular for high schools 
are not worth the time and effort in building. Many are trite in theme, 
often cheaply slapstick ; characters are forced; situations are forced. They 
give the high-school student nothing to grow to in understanding life 


1 Teacher of Speech and Drama, Glendale High School, Glendale, California. 
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and life situations or in appreciation of literature. Some of the best of 
these do give the junior high school student something to reach for. Many 
of the writers insult the best of our adolescents without doing anything to 
raise the dignity of the worst. Many of the plots are little more than 
family brawls in which the parents are made to look as foolish as the 
children. We do not need to educate adolescents to be critical of, and 
rebellious against, their parents; they know how to do this all too well in 
adolescence. No matter what the home influence may be, no matter what 
they can and do see in movies and television or hear on the radio, we need, 
from the standpoint of education, to give them a feeling of the value and 
dignity and stability of parental unity; for they will soon become parents. 

These remarks do not mean that there should be no humor, nor even 
satire, but these should be clever and the final emphasis of the play must 
not be destructive of home and social standards. 

If the students have gained no standards of evaluation by the time 
they graduate from high school, they are not likely to gain them unless 
they go on to college; and the greater number of our students do not go 
on to college. After high school they will choose their own form of enter- 
tainment, and if their standards have been established and are worth 
while, they are ready to choose and recognize values for what they are 
worth. If we do not accomplish some real training in this direction in 
high school, we have no reason to be amazed that the material of movies, 
radio, theater, and television is so poor; that performers themselves, asked 
to bring a program to school, do not know the difference between a joke 
that is clean and funny and one that is out of the gutter. The public 
demands the entertainment it gets by attendance and applause; when the 
public ceases to encourage it, the performers and writers will do some- 
thing better and more clever. The high school has an obvious responsi- 
bility in the development of mass taste in the direction of entertainment 
and pleasure as well as that of intellectual and material satisfactions. 

Following is a list of criteria for the selection of high-school plays 
which has the tentative approval of the Secondary Committee of the 
American Educational Theater Association, Southern California Section. 


CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF A H1GH SCHOOL PLAY 


Since at the high-school level we are still training adolescents of all 
kinds of home background and with IQ’s ranging from 70 upward, and 
having a variance of emotional stability as great, we still have the re- 
sponsibility of establishing standards of taste, and personal and social 
responsibility. Therefore the high-school play: 


1. Must have plenty of action, since at this level students are full of 
the need for action; but, at the same time, a worth-while theme within 
their understanding and ability to interpret, and a justifiable plot. 

2. Must have the final emphasis of the play personally and socially 
constructive, not destructive: 


a) Drunkenness which is not looked down upon ; 
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b) Bad social behavior, which is not discredited ; 

c) Neurotic and psychotic sexual relations which are harmful to the 
home, family relations, and society, and which are not definitely 
evaluated as such; 

d) Parent-children relationships which do not leave the impression 
of unity, dignity, and harmony between the parents should all be 
avoided at the high-school level. 

3. Should have a well-balanced and fairly large cast, but these char- 
acters should not seem to be drawn in just for number’s sake. They 
must be real and varied and fit logically into plot development. 

4. Should give the actors something worth while to work for so that 
they do not tire before the rehearsal period is over ; and it must make them 
feel that, when they have finished, they have really accomplished some- 
thing worth while, and learned something in that accomplishment. (Even 
farce-comedy need not be cheap and trite.) Many of the teen-age plays 
“milled” for high-school purposes are not worth the energy and money 
spent on them and, if they are good, are better suited to the junior high 
level. 

5. Should, in the case of very many small schools, have only one set 
if possible. 

6. With all of these requirements, must have entertainment value for 
both students and adults, since we play before a mixed audience, and the 
whole purpose of theater is entertainment. 





ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


A group of alumni once asked a Lafayette College professor why undergraduates were 
compelled to take so many English courses. 
The professor replied, “In order to teach them a language other than their own.” 


—Minnesota Journal of Education 





The Drama Teacher and the Teaching Load 


By CAROL FLANAGAN’ 


The problem of the professional load carried by the drama teachers 
in the high school has become a very complex one. To achieve a complete 
understanding of its development it will be necessary to re-evaluate the 
program, giving consideration to the phenomenal growth of drama in the 
high school, the need for individual guidance and instruction of the stu- 
dents, the popularity of the program in the school, and the increasing 
awareness of the many ways in which drama may be used in service to 
the community, in the promotion of good public relations, and in train- 
ing for citizenship. 

The study of drama and the practice of play production has evolved 
rapidly from the time when the schools pressed an often untrained and 
unwilling English teacher into directorial service for the annual play, 
chosen for exhibitionary purposes or to make money for the Senior Class. 
Today, well-trained specialists in drama, an educated public, and an estab- 
lished “‘season” of school plays and musicals create the high standards 
which necessitate the many extra hours of rehearsal. Ernest Bavely, the 
late Executive Secretary of the National Thespian Society, estimated 
that the number of dramatic productions produced by high schools ex- 
ceeds 75,000 annually. According to statistical studies of the drama 
teachers’ activities in Southern California, the average high-school di- 
rector produces two or three major productions a year, one musical, 
several one-act plays, supervises talent shows, and presents at least one 
drama assembly a year. 

These activities require rehearsal periods outside the regular school 
hours for two reasons: (1) the time allotted to drama in the high-school 
curriculum is not sufficient to rehearse a play for public performance, 
and (2) the objectives in teaching drama and directing a play are not quite 
the same. In the classroom, the teacher desires to devote the time to a 
study of the cultural heritage of the theater, the development of critical 
judgment and appreciation of good plays on the stage, screen, and T-V, 
as well as to the personality improvement of the individual student through 
training in the techniques of using body and voice, mental analysis, and 
directed imagination in creative expression. In the class, the accent is on 
the individual. In the theater, ‘the play’s the thing”; in order to present 
a finished public performance, the individual student learns to submit his 
personal desires to the disciplines of the role, to work co-operatively with 
others for a common goal, and to perfect the techniques learned in the 
classroom. This shift of emphasis creates a dichotomy of purpose which 
clearly differentiates the duties of teacher and director. 


1 Formerly teacher of Speech and Drama at Pomona High School, Pomona, Califor- 
nia; now teacher at University of Southern California. 
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The many “hidden hours” used in supervising the multiple activities 
of a production are not apparent to the uninitiated. Every detail must 
be planned and checked at each stage of development, from the ordering 
of paint for the set to the final selection of the furniture to be used in the 
play. True, the director is assisted by a student staff, but it is a constantly 
changing group, so a series of conferences must be scheduled each week 
with the various production committees. Promotion must be sparked by 
the director, for although other faculty members may assist in the dis- 
tribution of the tickets and in writing publicity for the paper, time must 
be found to stimulate sales and discuss publicity ideas. Building the set 
requires many evenings and week ends, for the stagecraft class cannot 
construct and paint a set in the one period a day scheduled for the work; 
the average student has just enough time to get a flat down, take the paint 
brush up, and do exactly half the work allotted to him before the cleaning 
bell is rung. 

It is very important for the student of drama to become aware of what 
other schools are doing in theater work, to evaluate the plays presented 
by the colleges and universities in the area, and to participate in the speech 
and drama festivals. In order to make these opportunities available to 
the students, the drama teacher must sacrifice even more evenings and 
Saturdays for individual rehearsals and for field trips, but these events 
are so rewarding that to eliminate them would be to deprive the students 
of real educational gain. 

In between plays, there are talent shows or assemblies to be rehearsed ; 
in some schools, the talent show is “taken on the road” in a series of ex- 
change assemblies with other schools. Theoretically, the students are sup- 
posed to stage these shows with only a minimum of faculty supervision, 
but whether the supervision is minimum or maximum, the evening hours 
are used, and what the rehearsals lack in duration they make up in in- 
tensity—it is much easier to direct an organized play group than a group 
of tooting saxophone players and tap dancers. 

Statistical studies of the number of hours spent by the average teacher 
on class and school activities give a range of from forty to sixty hours 
a week. The diagnosis of the work load of the drama teachers is further 
complicated by the fact that they teach pubiic speaking, stagecraft or 
English in addition to two classes in drama, and this runs their work 
hours from sixty to ninety hours a week. This seems incredible without 
the recognition of the fact that the “felt need” of the students in public 
speaking is also very strong, and they are entitled to have field trips, 
contests, and debates. The potentialities in the work for the total develop- 
ment of the student cannot be utilized without these activities. 

The imperaive need for effective communication and the importance 
of public speaking in the development of leadership qualities is recognized 
by the many civic and local organizations which sponsor contests to stimu- 
late in young people the ability to discuss the issues of the day; in many 
cases, the prize is a college scholarship. The schools must furnish the 
local clubs with their representative contestant, and while the speeches 
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may be developed in class, the work with the finalists must be done in after- 
school hours. This is an arduous task, for the average school speaker 
has had only one semester of public speaking when he enters the contest; 
but the clubs are so appreciative of the school’s work in their behalf, 
community pride is so well fostered, and the individual student stands to 
gain so much that even the overworked drama teacher cannot withstand 
the pressure of this knowledge. 

To top the year off, there is the Senior Breakfast. The class selects 
its popular leaders for the speakers, and the drama teacher must make 
them witty, conversational, poised, and audible—all in the space of a 
month. 

An assignment which could be enjoyable is that of sponsor of the 
dramatic club, but there is always the difficulty of finding time for its 
activities. Since the club must make money for awards, the page in the 
Annual, and the Homecoming float, a dance or another show must be 
fitted into the tight schedule. Meetings and formal installations must be 
held outside of the regular school hours. 

Rated as the proverbial straws in the teacher’s load are the requests 
from the P.T.A. and the program chairmen of the local clubs for enter- 
tainment for their meetings. It makes for good public relations to com- 
ply graciously with their requests, and it gives the students practical 
experiences with an audience situation. 

If a drama teacher and a principal were to sit down together to evalu- 
ate the program in an attempt to equalize the load, it is obvious that it 
could be done only by a redistribution of the teaching assignments so 
that public speaking, English or stagecraft could be handled by another 
teacher, or by a readjustment of the pay schedule so that some compensa- 
tion is made for the overtime work. It is encouraging to know that there 
are committees composed of principals and teachers who are working on 
the promotion of this plan at the present time. 

The Evaluative Criteria produced by the General Committee of the 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards list eight educational 
needs of youth; a good program in drama touches every one. To attempt 
to solve the problem of work overload in the dramatic program by cut- 
ting down on its activities would be doing a grave disservice to the stu- 
dent and the community. 

All the arts are a means of communication, and drama is simply a 
means of showing life in action instead of talking about it, drawing it 
or singing about it; it is the most immediate way of communicating 
something. Because of this, it has always been a powerful force in a 
democracy, and the necessity of developing an intelligent dramatic program 
in the schools is not merely an artistic or moral obligation, but a matter 
of survival; for, as Robert Sherwood told a group of producers in New 
York recently, “Without a living theater, we cannot pretend to have a 
national culture.” 





Drama and Therapeutic Effects 
in Psychiatric Wards of Veterans’ Hospital 


By ARTHUR B. FRIEDMAN’ 


Under the auspices of the AETA-VA, a number of all-patient shows 
have been presented by patients of the psychoneurotic wards of the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital in West Los Angeles, California. Under the Big Top, the 
last of these productions, engaged the services of more than eighty patients 
and was performed before approximately fifteen hundred others. For 
those of us associated with the conception and production of these pro- 
grams, the experience has been a challenging and rewarding one. 

However, the question arises as to whether or not the time, effort, 
and in some cases interruption of normal hospital routine, are justified in 
terms of the benefits experienced by the patients. Indeed, this very prob- 
lem was put to Dr. Rankin, chief psychiatrist of the hospital, and a pre- 
liminary investigation was begun under his direction. However, studies 
of this kind probably will be necessary for a good many years before 
enough objective evidence has been gathered and interpreted to throw 
light on this aspect of therapy programs. Nevertheless, a good many 
subjective evaluations have been made on the basis of observing the pro- 
gram. The brief information of this article is subjective; and from the 
point of view of one who has been directly associated with the creative, 
supervisory and directorial aspects of the productions. This is neither 
a medical nor psychiatric point of view. 

In the Los Angeles area, the joint AETA-VA program has been 
conducted primarily by students from U. C. L. A. working co-operatively 
with the Recreational Department of the hospital under the direction of 
Joe Turner. The students have come from two sources: the Department 
of Theater Arts, and recreational majors from the Department of Physical 
Education. As a rule, the students have not been permitted to perform 
in the shows. The exception to this rule has taken two forms: (1) stu- 
dents have been used occasionally as “guides” in choral dancing; and 
(2) they have been used to stimulate participation among patients who 
have otherwise withdrawn from co-operation. 

The emphasis of the work was never focused on the end-production, 
but on the patient. All productions were designed to provide an oppor- 
tunity for therapy. Toward this end, a large number of patients were 
engaged in the production though they did not perform on stage. Stage 
properties and various production effects were often provided by patients 
of therapy shop groups. Certain costume requirements were planned to 
enlist the services of other therapy work groups. Though many of these 

1 Assistant Professor, Head of the Radio Division, Department of Theater Arts, 


University of California at Los Angeles; former Chairman of the AETA-VA, Southern 
Section. 
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patients did not perform, they were given a specific role in the production 
and were able to see the fruits of their labor when they watched the show 
itself. 

From the beginning we had decided on revues rather than the pro- 
duction of short or full-length plays. This was a necessary decision 
because a number of patients participating in the program were under- 
going various forms of psychiatric treatment, including shock therapy. 
Their memories were sometimes such that not only could they not re- 
member lines previously learned, but in some cases they could not remem- 
ber being a part of the production. Others for whom the productions 
were felt necessary were brought to the performance under personal 
guard, and withheld by means of wrist and leg restrictions. 

Space does not permit a detailed report on the absorbing complexities 
encountered in the preparation of these productions. However, there 
have been a number of apparent advantages accruing to the patients and 
students as well illustrating the usefulness of drama and the theater arts 
in the field of psychiatric therapy. Certainly this program has provided 
the medical and psychiatric personnel of the hospital with still another 
means of observation. 


For the Patient: 


1. This program has provided the patient with a goal toward which 
to work; it has given him an object upon which to focus his attention, 
and has offered him a social responsibility commensurate with his needs 
and capabilities at a given stage of treatment. 

2. It provided him with a role to play in the group—a role and a group 
similar to if not identical with those with which he must associate in basic 
behavior patterns outside the hospital. 

3. Participation in the productions has provided the patient with a 
sense of status, with a position of recognition. This, perhaps, has been 
one of the most striking features of the program, and would appear to be 
consistent with primary goals of all psychiatric treatment. 

4. The participating patient—no matter what his contribution—has 
been challenged to solve a given problem within a group situation, and to 
solve that problem as independently as he could. 


There have been numerous and varied indications of improvement 
among the patients engaged in the productions. The nature of this im- 
provement and its duration is one of the areas of research requiring the 
investigation of trained psychiatric personnel. 


For the Student: 


1. The productions have provided the student with a dynamic labo- 
ratory outside the university and in a setting not simulated but excitingly 
real. 

2. The students have been forced to work together as a team under 
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actual, challenging conditions—where their close association and co- 
operative effort were constantly tested. 

3. The productions vividly illustrated to the students their need to 
know their job as theater craftsmen, and forcibly demonstrated condi- 
tions under which they would have to work in the theater, as against 
the theory of books and lectures at the university. 

4. Contact with this work has opened up all kinds of future prospects 
for the student; none of these students had realized the possibilities of 
professional and nonprofessional employment of theater crafts utilized 
not only for theater in its usual form, but also as a method and tool of 
psychotherapy. 


In my opinion, it is not possible for the student or recreational person 
to get the most out of his work or the patients unless he is well grounded 
in fundamental principles of theater arts production. Such a person should 
have a basic training in principles of direction, management, performance, 
and all aspects of technical production. The therapy itself must be con- 
ceived, conducted and interpreted by qualified psychiatrists. But the work 
of production should be conducted by a person trained in theater arts, with 
a firm knowledge of psychology as well as recreational aspects of physical 
education programs. 

On the basis of our experience in the Los Angeles area, it would seem 
to be much too early to state at this time the extent and nature of the 
therapeutic effects on the patients. However, the program has already 
indicated a tremendous potential for the patient as well as the student 
and is being continued by the hospital as an adjunct to other therapy 
methods. It would appear that such a program is deserving of further 
experimentation and interpretation. 





1952 SUICIDES AT ALL-TIME LOW LEVEL 


Suicides hit an all-time low in 1952, statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. regort for the company’s industrial policyholders. 

The 1952 rate in this group was 5.6 per 100,000 at ages 1 to 74. This is 10 percent 
less than the 1951 rate. Previous low was 6.3 per 100,000 recorded in 1945. 

For the general population of the United States, there were about 17,000 suicide 
deaths. 

The record low suicide rate is, the insurance statisticians point out, “a good index 
of the psychological and economic well-being of our people.” 

“The prevention of self-destruction,” they point out, “depends upon detecting the 
early signs of mental depression and persuading the potential suicide that his or her diffi- 
culties can be resolved constructively.” 


—Science Digest, September 1953 





A Note on Theater in Relation 
to Education in England and France 
By WALDEN PHILIP BOYLE’ 


It is extremely heartening to the American theater worker to travel 
through England and France making inquiries about the state of the 
theater. Although the theater capitals of the two countries are London 
and Paris, he will be pleased to discover that there is an exhilarating and 
lively practice of theater throughout the length and breadth of those two 
lands. And what is even more pleasant to learn is that the average citizens 
of these countries can converse freely, readily, and enthusiastically about 
plays and actors. 

This happy condition seems to our curricular-conditioned eyes to be 
haphazard when we discover that there are very few courses offered for 
credit within the curriculums of their universities, colleges, and schools. 
But in spite of these seeming drawbacks, it soon becomes evident that 
the English and French have been very carefully tutored through the 
years in the nature of drama and theater. The reasons for this strong, 
engrained affection for “live” theater are many, and I should like to men- 
tion a few here. It might be well also to mention that almost all the 
peoples of Europe, from Italy to Scandinavia, parallel in general the in- 
terests in drama and theater of the English and French. 

Because the systems of drama and theater education are not care- 
fully pegged to curriculum, they seem to be devious and irregular, but the 
fact remains that a high interest and knowledge prevails. The paternal 
attitude of the two governments toward drama and theater is the first 
tip-off to one reason for a lively theater. From the huge subsidies by the 
governments, administered by the Arts Council in Great Britain and the 
Beaux Arts division of the Ministry of Education in France, it is evi- 
dent that they consider drama and theater a vital force in the cultures 
and the civilization of their respective countries. Not only are the great 
professional companies of London and Paris aided, but there are also 
financial aids to the many professional repertory groups throughout the 
whole of England and to the five great centers of professional theater 
strategically located in France. These groups bring the living theater 
back to the people, and when people can avail themselves of theater, their 
appetites for it increase. 

Another reason for the lively survival of interest in drama and theater 
in France and England is the interest taken by the two Ministries of 
Education in the amateur dramatic activities of the people. These ama- 
teur dramatic groups are encouraged, stimulated, and even indirectly 
subsidized. The statistics are not on hand for England, but the activity 


1 Associate Professor of Theater Arts, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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parallels that found in France. In France, there are four great amateur 
dramatic associations. There are the French Union of Lay Works and 
Artistic Education, a non-sectarian association with 5,200 groups as 
members ; the Artistic and Intellectual Union of French Railroad Work- 
ers with 2,500 members; the French Federation of Amateur Theatrical 
Societies, consisting of 2,500 groups, and the Catholic Federation of 
Amateur French Theater, which has 4,600 groups in its membership. 
These round numbers, supplied by M. Cortat, Direction de Jeunesse et 
Sport, total 14,800 amateur dramatic groups. I have belabored these 
specific statistics because, besides the obvious interest shown by all people, 
within these associations, lies the key to the educational theater in France. 
Excluding the Railroad Workers’ Association, there are absorbed within 
these great dramatic associations all the university and school dramatic 
groups. These thousands of school groups are usually administered 
locally on an extracurricular, or at best on a noncredit curricular basis. 
Besides the resident theater workers, the government sends out subsi- 
dized instructors, able professionals in all areas of theater work, to help 
them. These instructors go to a centrally located city of a region and give 
advice and short courses to groups of workers, teachers, and students 
who wish to better themselves theatrically. And the state even aids the 
costs of the interested and qualified students : half the fares of these people 
are supplied them ; they are allowed a per diem expense, and all other costs 
of these conferences such as printed materials and construction materials 
are supplied by the state. 

All the above makes evident the flourishing condition of theater in 
France. And it flourishes in a similar way in England. Whereas the 
student in France gets his theater training mainly in an extracurricular 
manner, England’s schools are more and more integrating courses in 
drama and theater with their more staid and well-founded offerings. But 
productions are still mainly in the hands of extracurricular dramatic 
groups. And dramatic groups, in and out of schools, get a large helping 
hand through their county organizations as well as from the state. In 
England, each of the thirty-nine counties has its salaried drama adviser 
who aids the theater worker in much the same way as in France. 

Theater education at the college and university level in both England 
and France is a different matter. With two exceptions, colleges and uni- 
versities must rely on their lively dramatic societies for theater fare, with 
rarely a course offered. These dramatic societies are often directed by 
professionals, and, I might add, the professionals in England and France 
seem quite willing and enthusiastic about aiding amateur groups. 

The two exceptions noted above are Bristol University in England 
and the Sorbonne in France. Bristol University now has a curriculum that 
leads either to the general or the special degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Theater and Drama, with a tremendous emphasis still placed on language 
and dramatic literature, while admitting space for specific theater courses. 
But the step has been taken, and the curriculum seems to be proving 
itself worthy of continuation. The Sorbonne has also instituted a rather 
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full flight of theater and drama courses, headed by André Villiers. It has 
been established primarily for les étrangers, but French students can 
enroll. This attempt is in its first year, and it is too early to note its suc- 
cess or failure. 

There should be added to this long list of dramatic activities the very 
successful conservatories and academies of drama in England and France. 
They, too, supplement and swell the numbers of theater-minded people. 

I have been noting mostly the theater activities of these two countries, 
without making the differentiation between drama and theater. One sig- 
nificant item that was mentioned to me in both countries was that the 
written works in the literature program in the schools leaned heavily on 
dramatic literature. In France it was stated that the majority of the works 
was from dramatic literature. This in itself was enough to show the 
intellectual and cultural temper of these two countries, in regard to drama 
and theater. 

With this sustained interest in theater and drama at all levels, it was 
not surprising that I should find people in all walks of life conversant 
with plays and theater. And their critical conversation hinged primarily 
on the important elements of theater: the play and the actor, with cor- 
rect recognition, when earned, given to the director for bringing out the 
best in the play and the actor. They will praise the décor of a play, if it 
is modestly and tastefully executed, but they never lose sight of its second- 
ary contribution to theater. Rarely do they fall into the trap—whether 


as producers or playgoer-critics—of glossing over a poor play, poorly 
directed and so poorly acted, with a superb technical mounting. In other 
words, because of the opportunities given them throughout life, they are 
mature in theatrical judgment. They have been schooled in good dramatic 
literature and good performances, they have had opportunities to practice 
and/or attend theater, and they are not easily swayed by anything but 
the genuine. 





HIGHER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


There would be more public-school teachers getting a thousand dollars a month if the 
American people meant what they said about the importance of our children and their mental 
health—Karl A. Menninger of the Menninger Foundation School of Graduate Psychiatric 
Training, Topeka, Kansas. 





What the University Theater Arts Dept. 
Expects from Secondary School 
Drama Training 


By RALPH FREUD’ 


The basis for an honest answer to this question lies in the fact that 
the function and purpose of university theater arts or drama departments 
have changed greatly in the last ten years. Such departments are increas- 
ingly placing an emphasis upon their professional characteristics. They 
are, in short, preparing students for entrance into the various fields of 
theater arts such as theater, motion pictures, radio, television, and the 
theater arts teaching profession. The bulk of courses in drama now 
offered in our major universities are designed for the student of profes- 
sional intent rather than for the student who wishes to develop poise or 
who can allow a space in his curriculum for a “cultural” experience or a 
“cinch” course. The drama major in the university hopes to make his 
livelihood in this field and, to everyone’s surprise, a majority of them 
achieve this goal. 

Drama in the high school, it seems to me, rightly serves other purposes. 
Here the adolescent and postadolescent can, quite properly, gain more from 
the corollary and concomitant learnings he gathers from a drama course 
than from its primary teachings. Development of personal poise and of 
improved speech characteristics or personal adjustment to the demands 
of group activity will serve the secondary school student well in later life 
whether he or she becomes a lawyer, a businessman, or a homemaker. It 
is right, therefore, that much of the emphasis in high school drama is 
placed upon cultural and personal development. 

In view of this wide variance between the purposes of drama teach- 
ing in the secondary school and in the university it is difficult to con- 
sider the high school purely as a preparatory training for the university 
theater arts program. Actually, of course, we are concerned here with a 
relatively small percentage of high school students enrolled in one or more 
drama courses. Only the students preparing to attend a university or 
college as a theater arts major or minor should be brought within the 
province of this discussion. Usually these students will have made a deci- 
sion in their early high school years to enter the theater arts profession 
following their graduation from the university. Such students will have 
made a vocational choice no matter how much they may hide it from their 
parents, nor how vehemently the college of their choice denies any voca- 
tional objective. 


1 Chairman, Theater Arts Department, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Past President of A.E.T.A., Southern Section. 
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I know that it is difficult to separate this vocationally determined 
student from his fellows who either do not intend to enter college or who 
plan careers in other areas of activity. I can suggest here no method of 
isolating him from the others. I can only suppose that there are or may 
be developed methods of earmarking the student with professional-col- 
legiate intent. Once earmarked, what do we of the university wish he 
might gain from the high school before enrolling with us? 

First, and perhaps of most importance, we want this student to have 
the best general education the high school can provide him. Most of this 
education will come to him from classes other than drama. In fact, in my 
opinion, it is one of the responsibilities of the secondary drama teacher 
to insure that the professionally inclined student, who is apt to possess 
an above-average dramatic talent, does not spend an amount of time and 
energy in drama which will minimize his attention to his other courses of 
instruction. We want the freshman to have a command of written Eng- 
lish, to be able to state his ideas clearly and in an organized form. For 
his entrance into a profession so modified by technical developments we 
want a student to have a reasonably good grasp of secondary school 
natural science. Because of the social responsibilities which his chosen 
profession will place upon him, we hope that our student has gained in 
high school a basic knowledge of history and the social sciences. In short, 
our demand for the successful completion of college entrance require- 
ments is not merely lip service nor obeisance to irrevocable regulation. 
We honestly believe that our profession needs educated men and women 
and that true education is never achieved unless it starts at the high- 
school age. 

Now to the secondary school drama courses. I feel that, because of the 
development of high school drama from oral English and public speaking, 
entirely too much emphasis has been placed upon acting and too little upon 
the other arts and crafts involved. Actually an extremely small percentage 
of our college graduates entering the theater arts professions do so as 
performers. I would hope that the high school student evidencing col- 
legiate-professional intent might gain the following from his drama 
courses : 


1. A good knowledge of the history of the theater arts, including 
radio, motion pictures, and television, and of the relationship of these 
arts to the world in which they were or are practiced. 


2. A fair working knowledge of major developments in English dra- 
matic literature. The study of the plays themselves should be augmented 
by an understanding of what dramatic statement is and why a play is 
different from other literary forms. It further seems valid to me that a 
basic knowledge of motion picture, radio, and television scripts should 
also be provided. Our students live in a world where these forms of litera- 
ture are in common daily use and constitute, in many cases, the only per- 
formed material available for their observation. 


3. Experience in a program of speech training and development aimed 
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at enabling the student to articulate clearly, to phrase properly for mean- 
ing, and to speak well and effectively. 


4. Experience in the practical study and practice of the crafts and 
design disciplines of the theater arts and an appreciation of the vital 
importance of the visual aspects of these arts as a part of the total dramatic 
statement. 


5. Experience in a production program which is creative rather than 
imitative. Play selection for the high school program has improved tre- 
mendously over the “growing pains” days, but many drama teachers com- 
promise their standards in the face of pressures placed upon them by school 
administrators, parents, and frequently the students themselves. ‘ Teachers 
striving to raise their play selection sights above the level of the average 
should receive the greatest encouragement and support. 

6. Experience in acting, yes. But an experience in which honesty and 
clarity of statement is the objective and in which exhibitionism is mini- 
mized. Further, this experience should not be based upon any “cultist” 
approach to the theater and should be offered to the student by a teacher 
willing to admit that the methods she uses are hers and that others may 
be equally effective. 


All of this program plus much that I have omitted because of space 
limitations should be conducted for the professional-collegiate minded 
student in such fashion that he not only loves, but respects, the theater 
arts’ disciplines with the same kind of humility that the physics or chem- 
istry high school major gains toward his subject. Every aspect of the 
program should defeat dilettantism and encourage the student to habits of 
self-appraisal and dedication to a schedule of constant self-improvement 
in his chosen life work. 

I am not foolish enough to suggest that this is a program simple of 
accomplishment. I know, however, that many secondary drama teachers 
have achieved it, and I believe that many more will as our knowledge of 
methods and purposes becomes deeper. 





Problems of Teacher Training in Drama 
for the Secondary Schools 


By JAMES H. BUTLER’ 


Many people fail to realize that the high school theater is the largest 
play-producing organization operating in America today. In 1950, accord- 
ing to an article in the April 28, 1951, issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post titled, “The Heck With Broadway,” 75,000 full-length plays were 
produced in the nation’s high schools, and these were viewed by between 
18,000,000 and 25,000,000 persons. This means that more people see 
high school plays in this country each year than plays produced by any 
other group including the Broadway professional theater, the college 
theater, and the community theater. No other nation in the world can 
compare with this achievement. 

To train people to carry on this enormous program successfully is one 
of the functions of the drama departments of the universities and colleges 
of this country. 

Because drama is one of the newer members among the academic 
disciplines at the secondary level, and has not been fully accorded its right- 
ful place in the curriculum, it is faced with more problems than some of 
the older subject fields. And also, because of the nature of the work, the 
drama teacher must be endowed with certain basic qualities. In addition, 
the teacher of drama needs to have a broad educational background as 
well as mastery of certain technical phases of the theater. 

Before setting down any specific program for the training of second- 
ary-level drama teachers, one must first consider the type of persons who 
would make good drama teachers. The ideal drama teacher should be a 
well-balanced and emotionally adjusted person who has a real love for 
the theater, for teaching and working with high school students. He 
should be able to inspire his students and get them to work as a team, 
for the theater is one of the most highly integrated and co-operative arts 
known to man. He should not be a frustrated actor or playwright who 
has turned to teaching as a second or third choice and who is only waiting 
for the moment when he can get his “break” in the professional theater. 
He must possess an iron coustitution for his job is one of the most de- 
manding of time and energy of any in the academic setup. He must 
have artistic ability, a real “feel for the medium,” administrative skill, 
and an ability to get along with pupils, fellow teachers, and school admin- 
istrators. And above all he must be a good public relations man for his 
school. Too much stress cannot be placed on this matter of selecting the 
right people to handle drama at the secondary level. 

1Chairman of Department of Drama, University of Southern California; Past 


President of A.E.T.A., Southern Section; Chairman of Teacher-Training Committee 
of A.E.T.A. 
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One of the most pressing problems which has plagued the drama pro- 
gram in secondary schools has been the lack of adequate theater-trained 
teachers. Many school administrators have assigned teachers to direct 
plays, to teach drama classes, who have little, and in some cases, no train- 
ing in theater work. This situation has been caused by two factors. In 
one case principals and superintendents have undervalued drama and have 
treated it as an adjunct—a poor relative. They have staffed it with 
teachers with science, mathematic, social science, English, and other back- 
grounds—anything but theater background. And then they have won- 
dered why they have had so much trouble with the drama program. This 
situation must be corrected by the choosing by administrators of drama 
teachers as carefully and with as much consideration as they use in select- 
ing athletic coaches, music teachers, and shop teachers. 

Since many high schools do not have a complete drama setup and 
cannot employ full-time drama teachers, the teachers responsible for the 
drama program in these schools need to have some background in other 
fields such as English and speech so that they are able to divide their 
time. Those responsible for the training of drama teachers should see 
to it that those coming under their direction have more than one teaching 
area included in their preparatory work. However, as the high school 
drama programs expand, more and more full-time positions will become 
available. Many capable high school drama teachers, starting with one 
drama class, a senior play, and a co-operative administrator who realizes 
the true value of drama and what it will do for the students and the school, 
have created full-time jobs in the field of their chosen interest where none 
existed before. 

In addition to the liberal arts courses, the education courses, and other 
courses required of prospective teachers, the following theater arts courses 
should be incorporated into the program of studies for the drama teacher : 
acting technique, stage lighting, stage make-up, play directing, play analy- 
sis, scene design, stagecraft, costume design and construction, voice and 
diction, and playwriting. This last course is particularly valuable because 
more high school students should be encouraged to write skits and short 
plays dealing with some of their own problems or problems of interest 
to them. Also, the high school play director has to be able to adapt and 
make revisions of many professional plays for production and this re- 
quires a basic knowledge of playwriting. Dramatic literature and history 
of the theater plus a working knowledge of radio, television, and cinema 
need to be added to complete the curriculum. 

The above-mentioned courses are usually taught in such a way that 
the student, in addition to receiving class instruction, has actual labora- 
tory experience with them. Many times, however, the courses are not well 
integrated and lose some of their value for the prospective teacher. It 
should be mentioned, too, that not enough thought is given to the specific 
problems facing the secondary teacher in such matters as how to handle 
and make the most of limited equipment, talent, and stage facilities. 

To further improve the teacher training program for drama teachers, 





SYMPOSIUM ON DRAMATIC TECHNIQUES 


more follow-up work in the field needs to be instituted. Special summer 
theater workshops for high school teachers, inservice training courses, 
and short intensive courses, especially designed for the teacher without 
adequate preparation who is asked to handle drama, need to be estab- 
lished. These courses are much in need and are not being offered to any 
great extent at present. 

Through such organizations as the American Educational Theater 
Association a closer relationship has been built between the colleges and 
high schools and real progress is being made toward mutually solving 
some of the more pressing problems. If we could in some way induce 
the high school administrators to become more interested and alerted to 
the value and problems of secondary drama, we would be well on our 
way toward creating something really important and unique in this coun- 
try. But even with the shortcomings of the moment, America leads the 
world in secondary school drama. 





CALIFORNIA STANDS SECOND IN NEA MEMBERSHIP 


For the first time in history, the NEA enrolled more than a half-million teachers this 
year. For the first time, one state [Pennsylvania] enrolled more than 40,000 members. 

For the fourth consecutive year NEA membership has reached a new high. Total 
membership on May 31, 1953, was 520,442—a gain of 29,474 over May 31, 1952. This over- 
all gain is the largest since 1948. 

Pennsylvania, as usual, won first place for the largest membership, 41,391 ; California 
stood second, 36,592; Ohio third, 29,352; Illinois fourth, 27,842; Tennessee fifth, 20,961; 
and Texas sixth, 20,588. 

North Carolina made the largest increase, 3413; California next, 2281; and Ohio third, 
1901. 
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